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LITTLE PICCIOLA. 


| Storm 


will fly ¢ away sad sonve you heartbroken.’ 
his good advice was quite thrown away, for little 


Picciola grew more and more a part of the girl's 


life, even when health began to come back and 


| she left her bed, for the little bird seemed to have 
brought the gift of returning health when he flew 


into her window that summer morning. 


I said he was fearless of every one, but not, | 
of everything. For the one weak spot in | 


alas! 
his armor was a fatal flaw, for it was the means 
of his death. 

It was a strange freak for a bird, buta thunder- 
made him wild with fright. Nothing 


| calmed or pacified him during a storm but holding 


This isa true story, but not about the prison 
flower of that name that grew to cheer and soften 
the heart of a lonely man shut in by prison walls 
from all he cared for, but the history of a little 
rowdy street sparrow, such as you see every day 
by the hundreds, with their pert, saucy, I-am-as- 
good-as-you ways, and their noisy chattering in 
public places. 

My hero was not ‘particularly prepossessing, 
but he walked, or hopped, straight into the life of 
another prisoner, a girl, not shut in by bolts and 
bars, but by sickness; and weary months in one 
spot are apt to make of the most charming room a | 
prison, even if the bolts and bars are hidden by 
all that love can do. 

This little bird arrived one morning at the 
window of the sick girl’s room, looking much the 
worse for wear, with a rusty, shabby coat that | 
must have been left over from last season, for it | 
really looked moth-eaten; and I cannot say it | 
was a case of love at first sight or that he at any 
stage of his career was loved for his beauty. 

Whatever his feelings, he evidently made up | 
his mind to stay, for after perching on the ledge | 
outside of the open window, for it was summer, 
and taking a long, searching look around the 
room, with all the airs and graces of a person of 
importance looking for a desirable apartment, 
“money no object,’’ he apparently concluded it | 
‘would do,’ and proceeded to,make his tiny self | 
perfectly at iome by flying tothe bed and sharing | 
the breakfast of his new friend, that was on a | 
tray in front of her. 

He could not have looked more ‘‘settled”’ if he 
had brought several trunks and a valise, and I 
cannot say that bashfulness or any diffidence 
about making himself at home ever troubled this 
small tramp from the beginning. 

The first thing he did was to perch on the edge 
of a saucer and help himself to oatmeal, looking 
up into the face of his hostess with shrewd little 
winks and nods of approval. 

Loyalty and constancy cover a multitude of 
sins, and these qualities this tiny bird possessed, 
for from the day of his arrival till his death he 
never went farther from his girl friend than upon 
a branch that hung close to the window. . 

He had perfect freedom; his wings were never 
clipped, the window was always open, and yet 
little Picciola never went far enough from his 
friend to take those little sharp eyes off of her. 

In vain did bird friends come by the dozen 
and chatter with him from neighboring bushes, 
telling him apparently of livelier times and gayer 
society. 

But bird gossip had no effect. His loyal little 
heart was not to be beguiled “from his friend. 
He answered them back in a social way, but 
never accompanied them upon their expeditions. 

He was not a perfect bird by any means, and 
his disposition at times was far from amiable. 

He would fly into the most outrageous fits of 
temper, shrilly screaming and even pecking the 
hand of the unfortunate individual who had 
offended his small majesty. But the storm 
would soon pass, and he would show his penitence 
by putting his little head in the hand or neck of 
the one he had hurt, in the most gentle and 
affectionate way. 

One day when he was too hungry or greedy to 
wait for his dinner to be given him he jumped 
upon the tray as it was being brought into the 
room, and stuck his bill into some steaming hot 
pudding. 

Such a disgusted little bird as he was! He 
chattered, nipped every one who came near him, 
and finally sulked till his attack of temper was 
over. But never again would he touch anything 
upon the tray until he was invited. 

He would stand off at a most respectful distance 
and never offer to approach, no matter what 
favorite dainty was within sight. His one lesson 
upon the sin of greediness was sufficient. 

He was such a wee little fellow that it was 
impossible to punish him, and he was left to 
work out his own salvation in his own way. 

Those were his faults, but his good traits out- 
balanced them. Generally he was as sweet and 
amiable as one could wish, and ready to cuddle 
down under the chin, his favorite resting-place, 
or in the warm hollow of the hand, where he 
would take little naps. 

He had his likes and dislikes, which he would 
show in a most emphatic manner. It was very 
funny to see him with the doctor, for whom he 
showed a decided preference. He would rush to 
meet him when he heard his step, and come back 
into the room proudly riding on his forefinger. 

The doctor seemed quite proud of the preference 
shown him, and would stroke him, saying over 
and over again, ‘‘You little fearless thing!’’ For 
his perfect fearlessness amused every one, it was 
so out of proportion to his size. The doctor often 
said to his patient, “Do not love him too much, 
for he is only a bird, after all, and some day he 
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him in one hand and covering him all over with 
the other. There he would hide till the storm 
was out of hearing. 

His sleeping-room was a box placed inside a 
capacious cage; for it was necessary to cage him 
after dark for fear of hurting him, for he was too 
small to be seen, and never dreamed of moving 
out of a person’s way. 

One fatal night a thunder-storm came up while 
every one was asleep; and as it had been a sultry, 


through the storm without arousing. 


THE Br Me ain COMPANION. 


But | 


Camp Rindge. 





all but poor little Picciola, who in his fright and | 


wild struggle to get at his human friends had 
pushed his little head between the bars, and there 
in the morning his poor little body was found, 
but not the saucy, lovable little bird’s spirit, that 
had brightened so many hours in the sick-room. 
And now the sick girl is well and strong, but 


she never sees a group of street sparrows without | 


| a queer feeling in her throat, and a loving thought 
| for poor little Picciola. E. E. D. 
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TELEPHONIC STUMPS. 


Wood is a great conductor of sound, as any 
one may prove for himself by holding one end 
of a stick to his ear and scratching lightly upon 
the other end. The Brooklyn Eagle reports 
General Jourdan as relating a war anecdote in 
which this well-known property of wood played 
a striking part. The event in question took place 
while the general was in command at Drury’s 
Bluff, on the extreme right of General Grant’s 
line. For some time, as the story goes, the 
officers and men in the fort had heard strange 
noises which they could not locate nor explain. 


The sounds seemed now to be in the air, and 
now to proceed from the ground directly under 
the listeners’ feet. At first the general was 
disposed to believe that some one was playing a 
practical joke upon him. To ascertain if such 
was the case he ordered every man out of the 
fort, and made a close personal inspection. 

The noises could still be heard, and the practical 
joke theory broke down. The general seated him- 
self upon a cracker-box to think the matter over. 
Around him were big guns, solid earthworks, 
unoccupied tents, and many stumps of trees. 
The trunks and branches had been burned or 
used in the construction of the fort. 

The general held his head down over one of 
the stumps, and the explanation of the mysterious 
noises flashed upon him. The Confederates were 
undoubtedly running a mine under the fort, and 
unless their proceedings were speedily checked 
there would be an explosion that might result in 
disaster to the Army of the Potomac. 

General Jourdan mounted his horse and rode 
off to the headquarters of General Grant, who, 
with several general officers, went immediately 
back to the fort with him. 

They put their ears to the.stumps, and heard 
plainly the sound of picks and shovels. In a few 
minutes the engineers had marked off the ground, 
and men were at work sinking a shaft for a 
counter mine. The work was pushed with all 
speed, and the Confederates soon became alarmed 
and abandoned their mine, though it was almost 
ready for charging. 


* 
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TOO ENTHUSIASTIC. 


When the late Sir Richard Burton was explor- 
ing an unknown corner of Afghanistan, he 
discovered how dangerous it was to become too 
popular in that strange land, and he explored no 
more in that locality. 


He had adopted the disguise of a Mohammedan 
fakir, and he played his part well. In one village 
in particular the inhabitants formed a high 
opinion of his sanctity. Naturally he plumed 
himself on his success. 

One night the elders came to him privately and 
begged him to go.away at once 

“Do not the people like me?” asked Burton 
in surprise. 

“Indeed they do,” was the reply, “they are 
simply enchanted with your holiness. In fact 
they are considering whether it would not be a 
good thing to possess your tomb!” 

Sir Richard made the best possible speed into 
another part of the country. 
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GRAMMARIANS. 





There are always pessimists to be found who] 


believe that their country is going to destruction. 
One of the most singular reasons ever given for 
such a foreboding was that of a French scholar. 
He remarked gloomily, ‘‘No! Participles are no 
longer known in France.” 


Another French grammarian, the Abbé de 
Dangeau, who lived in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, and was a member of the French 
Academy, viewed the future more cheerfully. 
He had at least done what he could to save the 
country. Some one told him that politics were 
in a bad way, and that there was danger of a 
revolution. 

“Possibly, possibly,”’ replied Dangeau, ‘but 
whatever happens I have , thirty -six perfect 
conjugations in my portfolio.’ 


| 


exhausting day, all were so weary that they slept | trated fees Hits we ly ot 
I say all— | number of the best fomily nape for the entertainment 
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The Strongest 
Purest Extracts 
of Natural Fruits. 


Think of them. 
Ask for them. 
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Summer Camp for Boys, 
From July 6th to Aug. 3d. 


Try them. 
Cow Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H., under the A Trial 
supervision of THE CAMBRIDGE MANUAL “TRAINING : 
SCHOOL. Everything is done for the heaith, welfare proves their 
and yy of the worth. 





t is in charge of a regular i instructor of the 
schoal. re physician is a resident of the camp. 
, Send for Circular giving Pull Description to 


HARRY ELLIS, Superintendent, Cambridge, Mass.’ me. can look as well. On re- 


celpt of $1.39 we will send you, 
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Rest and Recreation | Hiuish, Ppngela Boots, with 
Among the Lakes and Mountains of er . $1 3 style, 
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hon you ever wore Tor 82: 50. 
The good qualities of this boot 
| will be a genuine surprise to you; 
an absolute warrant with every pair. 
1 to 8, widths C. D. E. and EE. 
ress Penny. Rg 
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VERMONT. 


The Natural Deouty and Charming Scenery offers 
perior attractions for a 


Summer Vacation. 


The Central Vermont R. R. 


Presents the beauties of the above in a New Illus- 


Sizes run from 
Send postal or ex- 
= 2 rpms check or cash to The 

1 ton, Mass. 


St., 








ILLS OF VERMONT AND ALONG THE 
E CHAMPLAIN,” containing a select 


of Summer _Gues' Also, 
listo ot! best hotels, \ with th Description and rates. 
T. 7) LED FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


"Hanley, W. EP. +A, 0 or &. W. Cummings, 6. P. A. 


200 Washington 


CovDRETSDEMLENKINM 


DrviLep Ham ROLLs. 

Make some light, rather rich, pastry, 
roll thin and cut in squares of about 
four inches. Spread thin upon each 
square some of Cowdrey’s Deviled 
Ham, moistened with cream sauce or 
milk, leaving about one-half of an inch 
around the edge uncovered. Moisten 
the edges with cold water and roll 
each sheet of ham and pastry, com- 
pactly pressing the ends together. 
Brush over with white of egg and bake. 

Send Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Receipts." 
E. T. COWDREY CoO., Boston, Mass. 


uoies GROVER'S 
SOFT 
SHOES ‘:::° 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 





Williams’ 


Root Beer. 





Greatest temperance drink on earth. Has 
the best flavor and body, combining ele- 
ments that quench the thirst and strengthen 
the system. One bottle extract makes 5 
gallons of “ the kind that suits.” 


This is not only “just as good” ~ 
as others, but far better. 
trial will support this claim. 


Williams & Carleton, Hartford, Ct. 


One SOLD 
EVERYWHERE. 
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The Old New England Reliable. 


400,000 Families Use Them. 
50 styles and sizes, combine all improvements and 
conventences. slate shelves, cold dry air, and 
t to last a lifetime. 
“ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


D. Eddy & Sons, 336 Adams St., Dorchester, Boston, Mass. 


Every Pair Hand Made. 
SOLD BY 
LEADING RETAILERS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J. J. GROVER’S SONS, Lynn, Mass. 




















P tt a4 h 9 California 
e I] O n S Breakfast Food. 
4 says, “I can bear testimony to the excellence of 
Kate Fiel Pettijohn’s California Breakfast Food. 
It is the most delicate and toothsome preparation of wheat I have ever 
eaten. If brain-workers will use it instead of oatmeal I am sure their 
digestion will be improved. Who Pettijohn is I’ve not the remotest 


idea, or whether he’s more than a label, but his Breakfast Food is 
worthy of this end of the century.” 


We are selling 50,000 packages per month, and yet there are thousands of families 
within 50 miles of Boston in which ‘‘Pettijohn’s Food’’ is unknown. Order it of your 
grocer and carefully observe printed directions. 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


BOSTON. 


ail Orders 


are a way of buying goods where you get the 
best selections from the largest stocks brought 
right to your own house, for every honest house 
gives their best selections to people not there to 
select for themselves. We are prepared to send 


Samples by Mail, Suits or Overcoats for Men, 
Suits for Boys and Children. 


Our MONTHLY FREE to any address. 











F. C. GARMON, Manager. 





700 Washington St., Cor. Kneeland St., Boston. 
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For the Companion. 


WHISPERING TONGUES. 
’ A Story of College Life. 
In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 
A Cowardly Revenge. 


It is hard to say whether Parmenter or Charley 
Lee suffered more from their estrangement, and 
impossible to declare which felt more keenly the 
disgrace of his punishment. 

Certainly Lee’s appearance indicated the greater 
grief, but people said that was because he was at 
home. There he had every day to meet the 
sympathetic kindness of his mother, which 
was worse than any reproach could be, and 
there he had every day to see in his father’s 
face the pained look which spoke more elo- 
quently than words. 

Charley had not the firmness nor the 
mental and moral strength of Parmenter. 

He was kinder, more impulsive, more un 
selfish, but he depended more ‘on circum- 
stances to keep him at his best. 

In the shadow of disgrace that had now 
fallen on him he grew despondent, even 
despairing. With the old companionship 
suddenly lost he became unspeakably lonely. 

He found it impossible to rise from beneath 
the burdens that had fallen on him. 

All the gentle home influence, all the friendly 
sympathy and assistance of those who had 
been his companions in the better days, and 
who still loved him none the less for the 
shadows that rested on him—all these things 
were wholly unavailing. He weakened, 
wavered and broke. 

He neglected his studies, avoided the class- 
room on every pretext, lost his frank and 
cheery manner, fell back mentally and moral- 
ly with startling rapidity. By and by it 
began to be whispered about that he was 
becoming addicted to intoxicating drinks. 

One man had seen him drinking at a city 
bar. Another had met him late at night, 
going home with thick tongue and unsteady 
step. No pains were spared to turn him 
back, but father, mother and friends labored, 
implored and suffered in vain. 

There was but one person in the world 
who, at this crisis, could have arrested young 
Lee’s course and brought him back to safety. 
That person was Parmenter; Parmenter as 
he had been in the old days, strong in friend- 
ship, forceful in will, undaunted by disaster. 

He, by merely stretching out his hand, 
could have turned Charley Lee back toward 
manhood. 

But no one thought of that. The gulf 
between the two young men had grown too 
wide. Besides, Parmenter was demoralized 
as well as Lee; he had not fallen in the same 
way, but certainly he had fallen. 

He, too, was neglectful of his studies and 
remiss in his college duties. He avoided the 
companionship of his fellows and sank, day 
by day, into a state of listless self-sufficiency 
from which all the efforts of his friends failed 
to rouse him. 
at work, bringing to his ears tales of remarks, 
and declarations made by Professor Lee and his 
wife, charging Parmenter with being the cause 
of their son’s downfall. 

The young man bitterly resented these imputa- 
tions, and assumed at once that Professor Lee 
had uttered them. 

What right had they to charge him with 
their son’s waywardness, when he had not even 
spoken to the fellow for more than a month? He 
could explain the story only on one hypothesis— 
Charley, in his weakness, must have complained 
of him. But poor Charley! he was hardly 
responsible now for what he did. 

Parmenter’s anger and resentment toward his 
former friend had almost vanished, but the bitter- 
ness in his heart toward Professor Lee showed no 
abatement. 

He had not yet given the word for Van Loan's 
punishment, although his old comrades had 
frequently expressed a wish to “get even’’ with 
that tale-bearer and breaker of promises. Not 
that there was much doubt of Van Loan’s perfidy, 
= hot but that Parmenter thoroughly despised 
tim. 

But Parmenter was too heartily sick of the 
whole business to reopen old scores, and too 


Whispering tongues were again | 


| listless and despondent to start new troubles. 
Nevertheless, Van Loan was meeting with his 
reward. It was well understood among the 
| students that his speedy release from the hands 
of the hazers was due to his promise not to betray 
Parmenter—a promise which, it was believed, he 
| had deliberately violated. 

His class would have no more of his leadership. 
His companions fell away from him. He could 
no longer find attentive listeners to his boasting 
tales. 

He still kept at the head with his studies, but 

| being much alone, he grew downcast and sullen. 
The humiliations to which he had been subjected 
on the night of the hazing were too deep for him 
ever to forgive or forget. 





|the bar, “give this man a drink; anything ’e 


wants; he’s frien’ 0’ mine.” 

He had already staggered forward and embraced 
Van Loan effusively. Some strange turn of his 
drunken fancy had presented the man to his 
disordered mind as his bosom friend. 

For the moment Van Loan was at a loss what 
to do or to say. Then there shot suddenly into 
his mind a scheme for revenge as daring as it 
was dastardly. 

“*T will,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘lead this drunken 
fellow through the streets of the city and up 
College Hill to his home, in broad daylight, a 
spectacle for all men!” 

Van Loan turned the thought over in his mind 
as if it were incomparably sweet. He waited but 


“You may go!’ 


His hatred for Parmenter showed little abate- 
ment; and when, by chance, it became known to 
him that Lee was the one who had asked him the 
insulting questions with their forced answers on 
that miserable night, his feeling toward Charley 
was scarcely less bitter. 

Van Loan exulted in the punishment of the 
two young men; he gloried in their downfall. 
But his resentment was not satisfied by their 
humiliation and disgrace. He waited for some 
new opportunity to gratify his mean thirst for 
revenge. 

So far as Charley was concerned, that oppor- 
tunity came to Van Loan one day in a most 
unexpected manner. 

He went into a beer saloon in the city, a place 
to which some of the more weak and reckless 
of the students occasionally resorted. Half a 
dozen men were in the room, and among them, 
leaning against the bar, an object of entertain- 
ment to them, was some poor fellow in an 
advanced state of inebriety. It needed but the 
second glance to tell Van Loan that the drunken 
man was Charley Lee. 

Lee discovered Van Loan at once. 

‘Hello, Vanly!’’ he cried. ‘Why, m’ dear 
boy, I haven't seen you since—since—say, Billy,” 
turning to the saloon-keeper, who stood behind 


a moment to perfect his plan. Then he turned 
quietly to Lee. 

“Come, Charley,”’ he said, “‘let’s go home and 
sober up; they'll be looking for you, you know.” 

The saloon-keeper came out from behind the 
bar and called Van Loan aside. 

“Is he a friend of yours ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,”’ replied Van Loan. 

“Well, hadn’t you better let him go up-stairs 
and sleep this thing off ?”’ 

““No,”’ was the reply; “he wouldn't get over it 
till morning, and his father and mother would be 
worried about him. No, I'll take him home.” 

“Then I'll send for a close carriage for you.”’ 

“No, you needn't. He can walk well enough.” 

“My gracious! Look here! you don’t want to 
show that young man up on the street like that, 
do you ?”’ 

Van Loan turned on the man savagely. 

“It’s none of your business what I want todo!” 
he exclaimed. ‘Your part of the programme 
was ended when you got him drunk. Now you 
mind your affairs, and I’ll mind mine. Come, 
Charley, let’s go.”” 

He went to Lee, took his arm and led him 
toward the door. The maudlin young fellow 
waved his free hand broadly to the group at the 
bar. 


**Good-by, gen’l’men!”’ he shouted. “By, 
Billy! Come an’ see us. Father d'lighted to see 
you any time.”’ 

The saloon-keeper shrugged his shoulders sug- 
gestively, and made motions as if to wash his 
hands, as once did Pilate of old. 

Van Loan struck the screen door open and 
the two young men passed out into the street.. It 
was no easy task to guide Lee’s wavering foot- 
steps. His weight rested heavily on Van Loan’s 
arm; and at frequent intervals he insisted on 
stopping and facing his companion, in order to 
give greater emphasis to some expression of his 
drunken fancy. 

They met many people. Some of them, who 
knew both young men, looked askance at them 

as they approached, and then passed on with 
knowing looks and scornful smiles. 

At the corner of Centre and Concord 
Streets they came upon Miss Darcy, a 
charming girl to whom Lee had taken a 
strong fancy. She stopped suddenly, staring 
at the pair in surprise. 

“Is he ill, sir?’’ she asked. 

‘“‘Worse than that,’’ replied Van Loan, 
smiling. ‘*You had better pass on, Miss 
Darcy ; his society is not agreeable to-day.” 

She knew what the man meant, and 
turned away in sorrow and humiliation. 

Poor Lee, on seeing her, had attempted 
to lift his hat, but had pushed it from his 
head instead, and it had rolled into the 
street. 

“S’cuse me, Miss Darcy,’’ he stammered ; 
‘‘somew'at tired to-day. My frien’, Mr. 
Vanly, he—I—” But Miss Darcy was 
already out of hearing. 

Van Loan braced his charge against a tree 
and went to recover the hat. Street boys 
came up and began to poke fun at the 
unfortunate fellow, following him with jeers 
as he moved on. 

Half-way up Concord Street the pair met 
President Mather driving down with some 
ladies of his family. Lee discovered them, 
waved his hand grandly toward the carriage 
and called out: 

"Ello, Prexy! Beau’ful day, ladies! 
Comp’ments of season to you all!” 

The president reined in his team, observed 
Charley an instant and drove on. 

They met a dozen people from College Hill, 
acquaintances of both men, ladies and gentle- 
men, who stopped for a moment to make 
sure that it was a case of inebriety and not 
of illness, and then passed on in pained 
surprise. 

A party of students came down, curious 
and sympathetic, making offers of help. 
Van Loan declared that he wanted no 
assistance, and declined their offers with 
scant courtesy. He was having his revenge; 
it was deep and sweet indeed; but he began 
to feel that he should be glad when he got 
his burdensome charge inside the door of 
his home. 

At the college gate Parmenter met them. 
At the first glance he did not recognize Lee. 
When he looked at him again he was shocked 
at the change in his appearance. Van Loan 

would have passed on with his victim, but 
Parmenter stopped them. 

‘Where did you find him ?” 

“At Billy’s,’’ was the reply. 

“Did you bring him from there ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Through the streets ?”’ 

“Through the streets.”’ 

‘On foot ?”’ 

“On foot.” 

Parmenter’s blood was boiling with indignation. 
In his righteous wrath he forgot that Charley 
was not his friend as of old. 

“Why did you do that devil’s deed?’ he 
exclaimed. 

“To show the public whet a beast the fellow 
is,”’ replied Van Loan, fiercely; ‘‘and I'm taking 
him to his father for the same reason. Get out 
of my way and let us pass!" 

Parmenter was at a white heat. 

“Let go of him!” he cried. ‘Don't lay a finger 
on him! T'll see him home. You've about 
killed him already !”’ 

Meanwhile Charley was leaning against a gate- 
post, staring stupidly from one to the other. 

‘Take the drunken brute, and welcome !”’ cried 
Van Loan, turning away in a passion. The 
words were hardly out of Van Loan’s mouth 


he asked. 
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before Parmenter shouted, ‘Put up your hands, 
you brute. Defend yourself if you can. 
going to thrash you!” 

“You are, eh ?’’ screamed Van Loan, striking 
a pugilistic attitude. 

But he was no match for Parmenter, whose fist 
shot out next moment, struck Van Loan squarely 


on the jaw, and sent him sprawling in the dust of | 


the road. 
At that moment Tutor Delavan came up. 
knew intuitively what it all meant. 


‘‘Here, Parmenter,”’ he said, ‘‘let’s get Charley 


into the house as quickly as possible. You 
support him on that side, I will on this. If ever 
a man was justified in knocking another down, 
you were.” 

They straightened the drunken man up and 
started with him along the college walk toward 
his father’s residence, not stopping to answer the 
questions nor satisfy the curiosity of those whom 
they met. 

Poor Lee had fallen suddenly into a sort of 
stupor. His face grew pallid and his eyes glassy. 
His chin dropped. 
and his feet dragged so heavily that he had 
almost to be carried. 

For the first time since the quarrel, pity and 
dread came into Parmenter’s breast. Never in 
all his life had he looked upon a spectacle so 
pitiable and so revolting. 

The two men dragged their helpless burden up 
the steps of Professor Lee’s residence, but before 
they could ring the bell the professor himself was 
at the door. The next moment they were all in 
the hall, the street-door was closed, the limp and 
insensible form of the young man was laid care- 
fully on the settee, and Delavan had hurried off 
to find the college physician. 

Professor Lee pushed the hair back tenderly 
from his boy’s eyes and forehead, then he turned 
sharply to Parmenter. 

“Did you lead him into this also?’’ he asked, 
huskily. 

The tone, the implication, roused 
again in Parmenter’s breast. 


the tiger 


“T did not,’’ was the swift reply. ‘I never 
drank with him in my hfe, nor ever suggested 


such a thing. I donot wonder, though, that you 
lay this crowning disgrace of your son’s at 
my door, since you have been pleased, without 
cause,-to charge to my account every fault and 
folly of which he has been guilty for the last 
six months.” 

Professor Lee’s face was white with emotion. 

*‘Look here, Parmenter!’’ he said, ‘‘this is no 
time nor place for quarrels or explanations. Let 
me say to you simply that I do not need your 
presence here. You may go!”’ 

Parmenter backed slowly down the hall, awed 
and subdued by the man’s quiet anger. He did 
not speak again. He cast one glance at the poor, 
unconscious figure on the hall settee; then he 
turned and left the house. 

He went to his room and picked up a book, but 
could not read. He went down to his supper, but 
could not eat. He tossed about in his bed all 
night, but he could pot sleep. 

He had unburdened his mind to Professor Lee, 
indeed—a thing he had been longing to do for 
weeks. But it brought him no relief. On the 
contrary, deeply angered as he was at the 
professor, a flush of shame crept into his face 
whenever he thought of the time and place he had 
chosen for his protest. 

His mind became gloomier and his thoughts 
more desperate every day. He scarcely opened a 
book to study from it. 
unsteady, and he could think of little else than 
his own miserable condition and his unhappy 
relations with the Lees. 

He felt that Professor Lee had wronged him 
beyond forbearance, beyond endurance, beyond 
any hope of reconciliation. 

As for Charley, his case was different. 
was weak, boyish, impulsive, influenced by his 
father; but it might well be that time would heal 
the differences between him and Charley. 

This was Parmenter's daily, his hourly thought 
and hope; it was sweeter in his mind than had 
ever been his visions of oratorical success. For 
he had not been able, in all the stormy days that 
had passed, to drive from his heart the last spark 
of affection for the dearest friend his young man- 
hood had known. 

And now, when that friend’s disgrace and 
humiliation were deepest, the spark began to take 
on new life, to kindle, to glow, to send light and 
heat through his whole mental and moral system. 

Perhaps this was due in part to his memory of 
that prostrate figure on the sofa in the hall. It 
was a picture that he could not forget; the 
relaxed muscles, the pallid face, the disordered 
hair, the glassy, half-closed eyes, the wreck and 
ruin of young manhood stretched prostrate in his 
father’s hall. 

It was pitiable, it was dreadful—the sight of 
death would have been less terrible. 

Day and night this image was before Par- 
menter’s eyes. Go where he would he could not 
escape it. It followed him relentlessly. It hung 
about him as persistently and ceaselessly as his 
own shadow. It blotted out all thought of anger 
or revenge toward Charley Lee; it brought with 
it only patience, pity, a desire *%o help, and a 
great longing to be reconciled. 

Before he quite knew it himself, Parmenter 
was sighing for the old companionship, looking 
forward impatiently to the days when, with the 
kindly help of each other, they would both be 


He | 


He no longer tried to speak, | 


His brain was dull and | 


He. 
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themselves again; waiting with feverish anxiety 


| 
| 


footing with Charley Lee. Hour Gaerne. 


(To be continued.) 
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WORTH HAVING. 
Three things are great,— 
Conscience and will, 
And courage to fulfil 
The duties they create. 
— Selected. 


— on 
For the Companion. 


AUNT ’LIZA’S HERO. 


Aunt ’Liza Barnes leaned over the front gate 
at the end of the garden path, and pulled her 
black sunbonnet farther over her wrinkled face 
to shade her dim eyes from the glare of the 

| morning sun. Something unusual was happening 
down the street, judging *from the rapidly 
approaching noise and dust. 

Aunt ’Liza had been weeding her little vegetable 
garden at the back of the house when she first 
| heard the confused shouting of many voices. 
|She thought it was a runaway, and hurried to 

the gate as fast as her rheumatic joints would 
allow. 

| Runaway teams had often startled the sleepy | 
| streets of this little Indiana village, but never | 
| before had such a wild procession raced through 


| 





“You can take the rope hanging up in the well- 


I’m for an opportunity to get back on the old fair | shed if you'll bring it back before night.” 


“All right, Aunt ’Liza. I'll do as much for 
you some day. Just look at Daisy and Bolivar! 
We’re going to take them to the fair next fall, | 
and enter them as the fastest trotting calves on | 
record.” 

“Boys are such harum-scarum creatures,” said | 
the old woman, as she bent painfully over her 
weeding again. ‘Likely enough Jeff’ll never | 
think of that rope another time.” | 

But after dinner, as she sat out on a bench by 
the back-door, smoking her cob-pipe, Jeff came 
around the house with the rope on his arm. | 

“Sit down and rest a spell,’’ insisted the old | 
woman. “I get powerful lonesome day in and | 
day out, with scarcely anybody to pass a word 
with.” 

‘‘Where’s Henry ?”’ Jeff asked. 

“Off on another spree,’’ she answered, bitterly. 
“T tell you, Jeff, it’s a hard thing fora mother | 
to have to say about a son, but many and many’s | 
the time I’ve wished the Lord had a-taken him | 
when he was a baby.”’ 

‘Maybe he'll come all right yet, Aunt *Liza,”’ | 
said Jeff. 

“Not he. Not an honest day’s work has he | 
done since he left the army,’’ she wenton. ‘He | 
was steady enough before the war, but camp life 
seemed to upset him like. He was just a boy, | 
you see, and he fell in with a rough lot that | 
started him to drinking and gambling. He’s | 


} 





“She listened intently, expectantly.”’ 


its thoroughfares. ‘Two well-grown calves dashed 
past, dragging behind them an overturned, home- 
made cart, to which they were harnessed by 
pieces of clothes-lines and rusty trace-chains. 

Behind them came a breathless crowd of shout- 
ing boys and barking dogs. ‘They were gasping 
in the heat and the clouds of yellow dust their | 
feet had kicked up. Aunt ’Liza’s black sun- 
bonnet leaned farther over the gate as she called 
| shrilly to the boy who brought up the rear, 
‘‘What’s the matter, Ben ?’’ 

The boy dropped out of the race and came back 
and leaned against the fence, still grinning. 

“Running isn’t much in my line,’’ he panted, 
as he wiped his fat, freckled face on his shirt- 
sleeve. ‘But it was too funny to see them calves 
kick up their heels and light out. One is Joe 
Meadows’s and one is Jeff Whitman's. They’re 
broke in to work single, and pull all right that 
way. But the boys took a notion to make ’em 
work double. This is the first time they've tried 
it. Put bits in their mouths, too, and drive ’em 
with reins like horses. My! But didn’t they go 
lickety-split !”’ 

Aunt "Liza chuckled. Seventy-five years had 
made her bent and feeble, but her sense of fun 
and her sympathies were still fresh and quick. 
Every boy in the place felt that she was his 
friend. 

In her tumble-down cottage on the outskirts of 
the town she lived alone, excepting when her 
drunken, thriftless son Henry came back to be 
taken care of awhile. She supported herself by 
selling vegetables, chickens and eggs. 

Most people had forgotten that she had once 
| lived in much better circumstances. Whatever 
| longings she may have had for the prosperity of 
| her early days, no one knew about them. 
Perhaps it was because she never talked of 
herself, and was so ready to listen to the 
complaints of others, that everybody went to her 
with their troubles. | 

The racing calves soon came to a halt. In a 
few minutes the procession came back, and halted 
quietly in front of the little garden gate. Jeff 
was leading the calves, which looked around with 
mild, reproachful eyes, as if wondering at the 
disturbance. 








| 


| “Aunt 'Liza,” said Jeff, “can you lend mea 
| . ah . a , 
| Strap, or something? The reins broke. That's 


| how they happened to get away from me.” | 


never been the same since. Pity a bullet took 
my poor Mac instead. He never would ’a’ left | 
his old mother to drudge and slave to keep soul | 
and body together.” 

Jeff listened in amazement to this sudden burst 
of confidence. He had never heard her complain 
before, and scarcely knew how to answer her. 

“Why, Aunt Liza, I never knew before that 
you had two sons!”’ he said. 

“‘No, I suppose not,’’ answered the old woman, | 
sadly. ‘I suppose everybody’s forgotten him 
but me. My Mac never had his dues. He never 
had justice done him. No, he never had justice 
done him.’’ She kept repeating the words. 

‘He ought to have come home a captain, with 


|a sword, for he was a brave boy, my Mac was. 


His picture is in the front room, if you’ve a mind 
to step in and look at it, and his cap and his 
canteen are hanging on the peg where he left 
them. Dear, dear! what a long time that’s | 
been !”” 

Jeff had all a boy’s admiration for a hero. He | 
took the faded cap reverently from its peg to 
examine the builet-hole in the crown. He turned 
the battered canteen over and over, wishing he 
knew how it came by all its dents and bruises. | 
The face that looked out from the old ambrotype 
with such steadfast eyes showed honesty in every 
line. ‘ 

‘Doesn't look much like old Henry,” thought | 
Jeff. 
*“Won’t you tell me about him, Aunt ’Liza ?”’ 
he asked, as he seated himself on the door-step 
again. ‘I always did love to hear about the 

war.”” 

It was not often she had such an attentive 
listener. He questioned her eagerly, and she 
took a childish delight in recalling every detail 
connected with her “soldier-boy.’’ It had been 
sO many, many years since she had-spoken of 
him to any one. 

“Yes, he was wounded twice,’’ she told him, 
‘and lay for weeks in a hospital. Then he was 
six months in a Southern prison, and escaped | 
and joined the army again. He had risked his 
own life, too, to save his colonel. Nobody had 
shown more courage and daring than he. Every- 


| body told me that, but other men were promoted 


and sent home with titles. My boy came home 
to die, with only scars and a wasting fever.” 
Thrilled by her story, Jeff entered so fully into 


| more and more. 
| 


|’Liza answered, briskly. 


| again in a hurry. 


the spirit of the recital that he, too, forgot that 
Mclntyre Barnes was only one among many 
thousands of heroes who were never raised above 
the rank of private. Mother-love transfigured 
simple patriotism into more than heroism. 

As age came on she brooded over the thought 
Even the loss of one son and 
the neglect by the other did not cause her now 
such sorrow as that her country failed to recognize 
in her Mac the hero whom she all but worshipped. 

Jeff found himself repeating the old woman’s 
words as he went toward home late in the after- 
noon: 

“No, Mac never had justice done him—he 
never had his dues.”’ 

Several days after that Jeff and Joe stopped at 
the house again to borrow a pail. 

**We forgot to water the calves this morning,’ 
Jeff explained, ‘‘and they've had a pretty tough 
time hauling brush. They pull together splendidly 


now. We’ve been clearing out Mr. Spalding’s 
orchard.” 
“Look around and help yourselves,’ Aunt 


“When once I get 
down on my knees to weed I’m too stiff to get up 
You'll find how it-is, maybe, 
when you get into your seventies.”” 

‘Have you heard the news ?’’ asked Joe, as he 
held the pail for Daisy to drink. 

“No. What, boys?” 

**You know Decoration day comes next week, 
and for once Stone Bluff is going to celebrate. A 
brass band is coming over 
from Riggsville, and they- 
*ve sent to Indianapolis for 
some big speaker. There's 
going to be a procession, 
and a lot of girls will march 
around, all dressed in white, 
to decorate the graves.” 

Aunt ’Liza raised herself 
up painfully from the roll 
of carpet on which she had 
been kneeling. A bunch of 
weeds was still clasped in 
her stiff old fingers. 

“Is it really so, Jeff?” 
she asked, tremulously, as 
he started to the well for 
another pail of water. ‘“‘Are 
they going to do all that?” 

“Yes, Aunt ’Liza.”’ 

“If I cut down all my 
roses, won’t you boys take 
‘em out to the graveyard 
for me? I’m afraid no- 
body’ll remember my poor 
Mac.” 

“Why, of course we 
will,” they answered, heart- 
ily. “But why can’t you 
go yourself, Aunt Liza? 
Everybody’s going.”’ 

Aunt ‘Liza pushed back 
the big sunbonnet, and 
looked wistfully across the 
meadows to a distant grove 
of cedar-trees that were 


| outlined against the clear May sky. 


‘‘It’s been six years since I was out there. I’m 
too old and stiff ever to walk that far again, but 
nobody knows how I long to go sometimes. I 
s’pose I must wait now until I’m carried there; 
but then it’ll be too late to do anything for him.” 

Jeff looked at Joe, then at the hopeless expres- 
sion of the wrinkled face. 

“T’ll tell you what we can do, Aunt ’Liza,”’ he 
said, eagerly. ‘If you don’t mind riding in such 
an outlandish rig, the cart is big enough to hold 
you comfortably, and we’ll make the calves pull 
you out there. Will you go that way ?’’ 

Two tears that were rolling slowly down the 
furrows of her cheeks dropped off suddenly as 
she laughed aloud. 

«Why, bless your heart, sonny,’’ she exclaimed, 
pleased asa child. ‘I'd ride behind a sheep to 
get there. What a fine picture we'll make, to be 
sure! They'll put us in a comic almanac.” 

Then she added, solemnly, “I'll thank you to 
my dying day, boys; and mark my words, the 
Lord will surely bless you for your kindness to a 
lonely old woman.”’ 

When they were out of sight of the house Joe 
lay down on the grass and rolled over and over 
in a fit of laughter. 

«My eyes! what a figure we’ll cut!"’ he gasped. 
*“We’ll have to go early, or we'll have a crowd at 
our heels.”’ 

“Don’t you suppose,”’ said Jeff, “that the 
grave will be in pretty bad shape, if she hasn’t 
been out there for six years? If it is, she'll feel 
worse than if she had stayed at home.” 

‘‘There’s a lot of ’em all grown up with weeds 
and briers, with nothing but ‘Unknown’ marked 
on the headboards,”’ answered Joe. ‘‘Let’s geta 
cartload of sod, and fix them all up this after- 
noon.” 

A little while later the rickety gate of the 
neglected burying-ground opened to admit two 
boys shouldering spades and driving a team of 
calves. 

“Get up, Bolivar!” called Jeff; ‘you're work- 
ing for your country now.” 

That Decoration day was a memorable one in 
Stone Bluff. The earliest sunshine that streaked 
the chimney-tops and gilded the broad Ohio, 
flowing past the littie town, found Aunt "Liza 
Barnes in her garden. She had stripped her 
bushes of early roses, and her borders of all their 
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gay, old-fashioned flowers, to twist into wreaths 
to carry with her. 

When the morning train came puffing in from 
Indianapolis a large crowd had assembled at the 
station to catch a glimpse of Colonel Wake, the 
orator of the day. Jeff Whitman was there, 
painfully conscious of being dressed in his best, 
and of having a dreaded duty to perform. 

He watched the colonel step into Judge Brown's 
carriage, and as it disappeared from view he 
walked slowly down the street in the direction it 
had gone. 

All the Jeff around Judge 


morning hung 


Brown’s house, trying to make up his mind to | 
| he was proud to know the mother of such a son. 
| After that everybody else came crowding around 
| to speak to her. 


carry out his plan. At last he set his teeth 
together, and resolutely opened the gate. He felt 
ready to sink into the ground when the judge 
himself opened the door. 
far away and unnatural when he asked permission 
to speak to Colonel Wake. 

In another moment the boy was in the dreaded 
presence, nervously fingering his hat, and trying 
to recall his carefully prepared speech. 
sight of the colonel’s smiling face his embarras- 
ment vanished. e 

Before he realized it he had poured out the 
whole story of Aunt ’Liza’s hero. 

“We are going to take her out there this after- 
noon,” he said in conclusion. ‘She hasn’t been 
for six years, and maybe she'll never live to go 
another year. She says people always praise 
Captain Bowles, who's buried there, and Corporal 
Reed, and even the little drummer boy, but they 
never say anything about her Mac. And—and— 
well, I thought if you knew what a splendid 
soldier he was, and the brave things he did, 
maybe you'd just mention him, too. It would 
please the old lady so much.” 

The colonel promised, and gave Jeff a hearty 
handshake, saying he wanted to be introduced to 
Mrs. Barnes, and would depend on Jeff to point 
her out to him. 

Nearly every one walked out to Cedar Ridge. 
The way was not long, and by-paths led through 
shady lanes, where blackberry vines and wild 
roses trailed over the fence-corners. 

Colonel Wake and the judge drove in a carriage. 
The flower girls were drawn in a gayly decorated 
moving car, and carried flags and flowers. No 
one saw Aunt ‘Liza in her strange conveyance, 
for she had gone long before the procession 
started. 

“How nice and green it is,’’ she said, fondly 
stroking the smooth sod. “I needn't have 
worried all this time, thinking it wasn’t looked 
after. Somebody has been kind to my Mac. I 
was going to give every single one of these 
flowers to him, but now I want you boys to take 
some of them and put a wreath on every one of 
those six graves marked ‘Unknown.’ ”’ 

When the procession came up she was sitting 
on the same old folded quilt that had done duty 
in the cart as a seat. She leaned contentedly 
against the wooden headboard, marked simply, 
“McIntyre Barnes,’”’ with the number of his 
company and regiment. People looked at her in 
surprise, wondering how she came there. 

The boys had hitched the calves out of sight, 
on the other side of the hill; for being boys, they 
could not bear to be laughed at. 


, 





Jeff’s voice sounded | 


Then at | 
| the depths of the black sunbonnet, and saying 





Overhead the spicy cedar boughs waved softly 
in the May breeze. Below the bluff the waters | 
of the Ohio sparkled in the sun. During all the | 
ceremonies that preceded Colonel Wake’s speech | 
Aunt ’Liza sat with her dim eyes fixed on the | 
Kentucky shore across the shining of the river. | 

While the band played and the choir sung she | 
never turned her gaze from it. Then the clapping | 
of hands that announced the speaker seemed to 
arouse her. She listened intently, expectantly. 

Colonel Wake was a true orator. He swayed 
the listening crowd at his will, first to laughter 
and then to tears. 

The boy’s story that morning had greatly | 
interested him. At the close, after referring | 
tenderly to the unknown dead, and offering his 
passing tribute to the others, he told the story of 
McIntyre Barnes’s heroic life. 

He told it as only an old soldier and an eloquent | 
speaker could tell it. The old woman, sitting on 





her folded quilt on her son’s grave, threw off the | 
black bonnet to catch every tone, every gesture, 
and smiled up into his face with proud, grateful 
eyes. 

She felt like a queen coming into a long-deferred 


kingdom. ‘That was her Mac he was talking 
about! This great soldier knew him and honored 


him. 

Somebody called for three cheers for McIntyre 
Barnes. As the lusty voices rang up through | 
the cedar boughs and echoed across the water she 
bowed her head on the sod, and her happy tears 





fell like rain. Perhaps it was the speech that 
moved them. Perhaps it was the sight of that 
wrinkled, tear-wet face; for when the flower 
girls finished strewing their garlands every grave 
had been decorated, but McIntyre Barnes’s had 
received more than all. It was completely covered 
with fragrant bloom. 

The people who stood near could not help 
smiling when the boys drove up with the little 
cart to which the frisky calves were hitched. But 


| Aunt "Liza was in such an uplifted frame of 
| mind that she would not have noticed had they 
| laughed aloud. 


The colonel came and shook her hands, saying 


The band started back toward town, playing a 
lively quickstep, and the crowd soon dispersed. 


| The boys did not talk much as they walked 


homeward in the sunset beside Bolivar and 
Daisy. 


As for Aunt ’Liza, she sat smiling happily in 


over and over: 
‘““My Mac has had his dues at last. 
long time, but he’s had justice done him at last 
ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON. 


It was a 
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For the Companion. 


THE WIZARD SOWER. 


When woods and fields are brown and bare 
The wizard sower wanders forth, 
And scatters in the frosty air 
The magic snow-seed of the north. 
He makes a ghost of every tree, 
A erystal path of every stream, 
And every meadow smooth to be 
A mirror for the moon’s white dream. 
Thus fares the wizard to and fro 
Throughout the winter’s spectral lands, 
While winds fantastically blow 
The seed from out his viewless hands. 
And on some morn of May shall this 
Strange seed reveal the wizard’s powers; 
A sudden metamorphosis,— 
And lo, the world is full of flowers. 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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For the Companion. 


THE GOVERNOR. 


On a great railway whose southern end reaches 
down toward the Gulf of Mexico, and whose 
northern terminus is near the Great Lakes, a 
north-bound passenger train paused at a little 
station far down in the hard-pine woods. 

The night had scarcely begun to recede before 
the gray of morning. It was the morning of the 
last day but one of a May not many years ago; 
and the little station building, crouching in the 
frown of a pine-clad hill, would have been visible 
only as a darker spot in the darkness but for the 
sooty lantern with which a passenger had 
signalled the train. 

As the train came to a stop the smudgy lantern 
was extinguished and placed by the depot door, 
where the easy-going station-master left it every 
night for the accommodation of the occasional 
travellers who desired to take the night trains. 
A man entered a car and the train rolled on. 

The new passenger walked down the aisle of 
the car he had entered. He was a tall, gaunt, 
grizzly -bearded man, stoop-shouldered and 


roughly dressed, with a strong, kindly, weather- | 


beaten face. He looked to right and left among 
the sleeping or would-be sleeping passengers for 
a vacant place, but the train was crowded more 
than its wont, and he did not find a seat until he 
had almost reached the other end of the car. 
There a man as -grizzled as himself, and wide 


| awake, was the only occupant of a seat which 


faced another in which a young man was sleeping 
soundly. 

The last-comer doubled his lank form down 
into the seat beside the other grizzled man. This 
man, apparently as tall as the new-comer, was 
dressed in plain, serviceable fashion. His face, 
as strong as that of the other, wore a stern, 
almost aggressive look. His form was erect and 
soldierly, as he sat bolt-upright amid the sleepers. 

The new-comer turned his honest, weather- 
beaten face toward his neighbor and began 
to talk. 

“Car’s kind of crowded to-night,’’ he 
observed. 
to the doin’s at Brent’s Ridge.”’ 


.o7? 


The ‘‘doin’s 


early ’60’s. This time they would meet, 


little while. They were to go with flowers 
in their hands to decorate in unity the 
graves of the comrades who had fallen on 
the stubbornly contested Ridge. 

The governor of the state was to be there. 


Distinguished orators, and officers who had | 


won renown on either side, were gathered, all to 
do honor to their sleeping brothers, over whose 
beds now was spread neither the blue nor the 
gray, but nature’s peaceful green. 


“I’m goin’ to be there,’’ added the newcomer, | 


easily. ‘*Are you?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

‘“Are,eh? Blue or gray ?”’ 

“T wore the gray.” 

“So did I.” 

The new-comer reached out his hard hand, 
and the hand of the stern man grasped it strongly. 


“Everybody *pears to be goin’ 


were the meeting of those | 
who had worn the blue and those who had 
worn the gray in the stirring days of the | 


not with weapons in their hands, but as | 
brothers, united now, though divided for a | 


new-comer, presently. 

“Yes; the governor will be there. 

“They all say he’s a square man, and a just 
man. He was my giner’l!”’ 

The stern man did not reply. 

“I’m goin’ to see him—got a story to tell him. 
No,” he added, seeing a slight, quick look from 
the other, ‘‘1 don’t want nothin’ for myself. I 
only want kind treatment for a little boy.” 

**A little boy ?” 

“Yes. A little boy who is comin’ to see the 
governor with his heart full of hope, to ask for 
something that means so much to him and his 
little brothers an’ sisters. I want to ask the 
governor, as man to man, to give the little feller 
kindness, though he cayn't, I reckon, grant his 
father the pardon he asks. No,’ as his seatmate 
made a slight gesture as if of disapproval, ‘he 
aint no relative of mine, except that we both 
belong to the same human family.”’ 

“Who is the boy, and what is the case ?"’ asked 
the other, gravely, almost sharply. 

It seemed to require little to encourage the last- 
comer to talk of the subject in which he was 
deeply interested, and as the train rolled on in the 
darkness he told the story of the Dorster children. 
The stern-faced man listened without comment. 

“You seen where I got on? Well, ten miles 
| back from there John Dorster lived among the 

Knobs till about a year ago. Quiet man, John 

yas—lived right; friends with everybody till the 

war came on. You know how it was in our 
section then. Neighbors, friends, sometimes 
brothers, on different sides—some in gray, some 
in blue.” 

The other grizzled man nodded sadly. 

‘Well, John Dorster left his farm and took to 
marchin’ and fightin’ for four years. Exceptin’ 
for that his life’s always been the same. When 
he come back, after it was all over, the blue-eyed, 
white-headed young ones began to get plentier 

| round his knees, that was all, till his wife died. 
Then he done his best to be both father and 
mother to the flock of white-heads. 

“Naturally John hadn't so many friends as 
before the war—them that took the other side 
couldn’t forget in a hurry. 
as before, a quiet, peaceful man. So things 
jogged along till he was took from the white-heads, 
but not by death. He was accused of crime, 
convicted and sent to prison.” 

“Crime? What crime?” 
grizzled man. 

| **Well, one of his neighbors was coming home 
one night with a lot of money, after selling his 
crop of tobacco. Somebody was waitin’ for him 
in a dark place on the road. Mr. Somebody 
struck John’s neighbor from behind, knocked 
him senseless and robbed him. He couldn’t tell 


asked the other 


who hit him and plundered him, but what could | 
he say when his empty wallet was found in a hole 


under John Dorster’s corn-crib? Then another 
neighbor, one Jesse Aiken, came forward with a 
story that looked bad for John. And John 
couldn’t prove no alibi—there was only his own 
word for his being at home with the white-heads, 
and them all asleep. 
| ‘The man that was robbed didn’t believe John 
Dorster guilty, and don’t believe it this minute. 
No, sir—he’d knowed John too long for that. 
But the evidence seemed to prove it, and Dorster 
was took away to the penitentiary.” 

“TIT remember the case now,” said the other 
veteran. ‘‘How did the white-heads get along 
without their father ?”’ 

**Well, sir, I tell you they had a hard time, but 
they stuck together on the timber farm, and how 
they worked and saved! ‘Their whole idea was 
to get their father back home. ‘They never 
believed him guilty; they never once thought he 
could be. Their scheme was to bring him back.” 

“How? Get it into their heads to rescue him ?” 
asked the listener, with a wintry smile. 

“No; peaceablest little crowd ever you see! 
But they'd heard of the pardoning power of the 
governor, and they was dead sot on gettin’ to see 
him. They never doubted that, if they told him 
all about their father, the governor would pardon 
him. Little John, the eldest son, was to go to the 
governor, and tell him truly that their father was 
innocent. Then of course, thinks they, the 
governor will let father come back home!" 

**Poor little white-heads!’’ said the other man. 

“Yes, it was kind o’ pitiful. But they had 
great faith in the plan. 


they were sure he would see justice done their 
father. But how to get to the governor—that 
was their trouble. He lived a great way off; and 
what seemed to them an immense pile of money 
was needed to pay for little John’s journey. But 
did they give up in despair? No, sir! They 
scrimped and saved, and kind o’ half-starved 
month after month to make up that big pile of 
cash.”” 

“Right good stuff in those little chaps,” 
the listener. ° 

“You bet there is. They could have done little 
more than barely live if they’d saved nothing. 
| Seein’ they was putting by every copper they 
| could squeeze, the way they denied themselves 
jo just heartbreakin’. Yes, sir, it was heart- 
breakin’. You see, the little farm—how could 
| little boys and girls work it? It wouldn’t give 
"em enough, it seemed, to keep body and soul 
| together. But did they squeal? Squeal! They 
was big with their plan! They counted their 
starving as nothing.”’ 


said 





“The governor’ll be there, I hear,’’ said the | 


But he went on same | 


Everybody told ’em the | 
governor’s a just man, if he is a stern one, and | 


“And have they got their pile saved now?” 
asked the other. 

“No; not what they laid out to get. I doubt if 
they’d have so much in two years more. But 
they've got enough, seein’ they that the 
great man is to be at Brent’s Ridge on Memorial 
day—that’s to-day. 
them by a hundred miles. 
to pay little John’s way to Brent's Ridge.” 

“Anybody help them?’ asked the 
with a shrewd look at the story-teller. 
confused and went on : 

“Well, maybe. A few 
of their scheme, but most of ‘em believed John 
Dorster guilty. The children kept their plan 
pretty much to themselves. 


know 


That fetches him nearer to 
They've got enough 


listener, 


He looked 


of the neighbors knew 


However, there was 
one man knew about it. THe was kind of inter- 
ested in ’em all along, and now and then he did 
some little thing for the white-heads when he 
could without their suspecting it; for they’re 
proud little chaps, and wouldn't take nothing 
from him especially. When this man heard 
about little John’s meanin’ to go to the governor 
at Brent's Ridge by next forenoon’s train, he 
took a few hours of sleep and got out in the 
middle of the night to kind of try to prepare the 
way for John.” 

“T guess I could put my hand on that man,” 
said the other veteran. 

“Maybe you might, and maybe not. He aint 
been crackin’ himself up so fur’s I know,” said 
the story-teller. 

While he had been speaking the black had 
turned to gray, and then the yellow had appeared 
in the east and was fast reddening to gold. They 
were near their journey’s end. 

All this time the young man in the seat facing 
them had slept. 
“What are 

listener. 

“Me? I’m goin’ to see the governor, and ask 
him to treat the boy with kindness. Of course 


you going to do?’’ asked the 


you and I know that the governor cayn’t give 
him the pardon very well—I never believed John 
Dorster guilty, but never been proved 
innocent—but he can give him kindness. I —” 

“Who is the man who was robbed ?”’ 

“T,’’ was the quiet reply. “I never believed 
| John Dorster guilty, but—well, when little John 
comes in his blue suit, the blue his father wore, 
turned in and hemmed up to fit the little feller 

“Blue? Did Dorster wear the blue ?”’ 

“Yes. An’ the state never sent out a better 
soldier than John.” 

‘*But you wore the gray ?’ 

“Yes; but a man’s a man, blue or gray, gray 
lor blue, and —”’ 
|} The morning had broken, dnd the train had 
lentered a town. It slowing up as it 
approached the station, the platform of which, 
despite the early hour, was packed with people. 
In the midst of the crowd was a brass band, and 
at the outskirts carriages. 

‘“‘What is your name, my friend ?”’ 
stern man. 

“Clogston.” 

*Clogston ? 

“Yes.” 

The questioner knew the tall, stoop-shouldered 
man to be a once famous and daring scout, than 
whom few men had ever done braver service for 


he’s 


was 


asked the 


Jack Clogston ?”’ 


the lost cause. 

The train stopped just then. The young man 
in the other seat jumped up, wide awake. 

“What might your name be, stranger?’ asked 
Clogston of the man to whom he had been talking. 

“My name is —"’ 

He did not finish the sentence, for just then a 
squad of important-looking men, headed by a 
pompous, loud-voiced person, burst into the car 
and surrounded the speaker. 

“Governor,” cried the pompous man, heartily, 
*] hope you are well, sir! 
to you Colonel ——.”’ 

They bore the great man out, and the band 
blew with might and main and the people cheered 
loudly. He looked back, but Clogston was not 
following him. 

“Who is that?’’ was asking of the 
young man who had slept so soundly. 

“That is the governor,’’ was the reply. 
his private secretary.”” 

“He was my old giner’l!’’ said Clogston, 
slowly, “‘an’ I didn’t know him! Well, that aint 
strange—we’'re both gettin’ old, and —”’ 

But the private secretary had vanished. 

It was just after noon, but an hour or so before 
the procession was to start for the Ridge, when 
little John Dorster descended from the train at 
Brent’s Ridge station, and found himself in the 
midst of another crowd 


Allow me to present 


Clogston 


“T am 


assembled to welcome 
certain renowned gentlemen with cheers and the 
clamor of the band. 

Little John had hardly realized before that 
there were so many people in the world, and was 
pretty badly frightened. But strong in his 
purpose, and remembering the faith that the 
white-heads at home reposed in him, he gulped 
down the lump that rose in his throat. 

Clogston, lingering a little way off to see that 
no harm came to the boy, saw the governor's 
| private secretary approach the little lad and 
| question him, and wondered what it meant. 

“Are you looking for some one?” 
young man. 

‘Yes, sir,”’ 
the gov’nor.” 
| “Come this way. I will show you where to 
| find him.”’ 


asked the 


replied the boy. “I want to see 
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Little John followed, not thinking to wonder at 
the kindness of the young man. 

The governor was alone in his apartments 
when the young man and boy reached the hotel. 
More than one notable waited with more or less 
patience to obtain audience, but all were denied 
for the time being. Little John knew nothing of 
this. When at last he was ushered into the 
presence of the governor he was badly frightened 
at the stern, grizzled face. But remembering all 
that his errand meant, he once more swallowed 
the lump that seemed about to choke him. 

The governor turned and saw before him a 
little lad, very pale of face and blue of raiment, 
with his right hand raised in a military salute. 
John Dorster’s uniform had been his chief 
treasure, and the children venerated it accord- 
ingly, and believed it to be the finest of suits. It 
was but natural that little John, wishing to array 
himself becomingly for presentation to the 
governor, should wear it. 

Though it was a world too large for his small 
frame, the children felt that it would be no less 
than sacrilege to cut it down. 
legs had been turned up inside about half their 
lengths and 
taken in the back of the cap. 
little John wore the blue. 

The stern face of the governor softened as he 
looked upon the queer, pitiful little figure before 
him. Then the great man brought up his right 
hand in a returning salute. 

**Well, soldier ?’’ he said, kindly. 


It was thus that 


Little John faltered out his story. For half an | 
hour the notables cooled their heels outside. | 


The governor was busy, the secretary told them, 
and could not see them just then. 

In the meantime, Clogston had been in waiting 
for the time that little John should reappear— 
disappointed. He felt that it could not be other- 
wise; but he knew that the lad would be treated 
with kindness. Then he would take him in 
charge, and soften the blow as much as possible. 

A young man who had been inquiring hither 
and thither through the crowds came upon him. 


Clogston was not so thoroughly unknown as he | 


he had been holding a little 
The veterans 


fancied himself; 
reception on his own account. 
pointed the way to Clogston. 

“You are wanted at the telegraph office, sir,” 
said the messenger. 

Clogston went away with the messenger, greatly 
wondering. By and by he returned. He was 
striding along at a furious rate, and there was a 
yellow telegraph envelope in his hand. 

The procession had been made up and was 
starting for the Ridge, with the band ahead and 
the carriages following. In the first carriage, an 
open barouche, sat the governor. ‘There were 
two notables with him, and beside him sat a little 
lad clad in baggy blue. Clogston stood forth, 
looking excited. 

*“‘Clogston,’’ cried the governor, ‘‘your place is 
here !”” 

The notables made room for the roughly-clad 
form. He handed the governor the slip that the 
yellow envelope had contained, and the great 
man read the telegram aloud: 

“Jack Clogston, Brent’s Ridge.—John Dorster 
innocent. Jesse Aiken, fatally injured by falling 
tree, confesses that he robbed you. — Robert 
Ballard, Sheriff.”’ 

The sheriff had safely counted that Jack 
Clogston could be easily found in the crowd, and 
had directed the operator to search for him 
instantly. 

“Giner’l,’’ began Clogston, ‘‘the pardon —’”’ 

“I’ve got it, Mr. Clogston!”’ cried little John, 
proudly. 

“It was signed half an hour ago,’ 
governor. 

**J—I—"’ began Clogston, huskily. 
you, giner’|!’’ 

“God bless you, Clogston!”’’ said the other. 

Then the hands of the two grizzled men met in 
a long, strong clasp. 

After the Ridge had been reached, strangers 
who saw the three for the first time wondered at 
the sight on the speakers’ stand of the governor 
of a great state sitting between a gaunt, roughly- 
dressed man and a little boy in baggy blue. But 
the story soon went the rounds. 

When the governor’s address was done, certain 
voices, that speedily increased to a tumult, called, 
“Clogston! Clogston!”’ 

The old scout, who had never before known 
that he was a speechmaker, stood forth and told 
in simple language the story of little John Dorster 
and what the governor had done. Dead silence 
reigned through it all. The governor himself 
had never been listened to with such profound 
intentness. Many eyes glistened with moisture 
before he was done. 

Then in some way little John found himself in 
demand and pushed forward before all those 
shouting people. 
his military salute. The people cheered madly, 
and the band blew and beat to the limit of its 
power. 

Grizzled veterans in gray and grizzled veterans 
in blue, some with one arm and some with two, 
clasped hands and shouted so loudly that they 
almost drowned out the blare of the band. 
Veterans, notables, lawyers and laborers crowded 
up in front of the stand and shook hands with the 
governor and Clogston and little John. 

A few years work wonders in a boy, and little 
John is already big enough to fill his father’s 
cherished old blue regimentals. He means to 


said the 


“God bless 


So the sleeves and | 


basted there, and a goodly tuck | 


He waved the pardon and gave | 


wear them—for he is very ambitious—in stumping 
the state for ‘the governor’? when he runs for 
the Presidency as standard-bearer for the veterans 
in gray and the veterans in blue, whose fraternal 
unity he, by that act of pity and justice, did so 
much to promote. Tom P. Morean. 
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For the Companion. 


THE ROLL-CALL BY STATES. 


At a recent Chautauquan assembly on the 
prairies of Nebraska the Fourth of July ‘Roll- 
| Call by States’? was surprisingly well attended. 
| The men who answered to this peaceful roll-call 
| had gone forth thirty years before from many 
| states to battle for their cause. Now all were 

inhabiting the same Western country,—herders 

and ranchmen,—bearing the hardships of frontier 
| life as bravely as those of the old campaigning 
| days. 

At the call of the bugle these relics of the great 
war fell into line, and a drummer beat the long 
roll. ‘They marched to the open prairie adjoining | 
the assembly ground with a pathetic effort to 
| illustrate their long, swinging stride of the battle 
| years of the sixties. But some were quite old, 
| nearly all stiff-jointed with years and labor, a 
few lame, and but a handful had largely preserved 
their vigor. 

The empty sleeves pinned to some breasts, the 

hobbling of many and the crutches of several 
| bore witness to old wounds. For the feeble and 
the lame the strong and straight delayed, and I 
thought I marked in the faces of all the love of 
| comrades and the enthusiasm of sharing great 
memories. 
| Upon the open plain they formed a great circle 
| round an old officer in the centre, who called the 

roll by states. An eager expectation was in the 
! face of each old soldier as his eye roved over the 
| throng. ‘How many from my native state are 
here to greet me ?’’ each seemed to wonder. 

“Maine!” 

At the old officer’s call twelve men sprang into 
| the space enclosed by the living circle, grasped 
each others’ hands and broke into a strong cheer 
| at finding so many from their far-away Pine Tree 
State of woods and hills. 

**Well done, Maine!’’ shouted some one, and 
the crowd took up the cry and the cheer. 

‘‘New Hampshire!” 

The little group of Maine-men fell back into the 
throng as ten from the Granite State moved to 
their places and greeted each other with good-will. 

At the call of Rhode Island one solitary little 





side. “Illinois! Illinois! Illinois!” they cheered. 
The drummer, hurrying forward, added the 
tumult of his tattoo to their shouts. 

‘‘Here we are!”’ cried the big man. ‘Let’s see 
how many! Count us, somebody! Fifty-six! 
Only fifty-six! Come, hurry up, Fifty-seven!” 

But Fifty-seven could not hurry. He came 


slowly to his comrades with head rigidly erect | 


and hands stretched helplessly before him in 
dumb appeal for guidance. Fifty-seven, of 


| Illinois, was blind. He had lost the light of his | 
eyes one sunny day in the far South, when a 


shell exploded and left him in darkness to the 
end of his march. 

‘Indiana !”’ 

Not half so many as from Illinois! But they 
cheered as lustily for the Hoosier State as though 
they had been a thousand; and the smallest of 
them remarked loudly, ‘Well, boys, we make it 
up in quality, anyhow!”’ 

“The United States Navy! Why don't you 
call for the United States Navy?’ cried an 
energetic man. 

**Prairie’s a poor place for sailors!’’ said the 
old officer. ‘You're the only tar that’s ventured 
so far inland.” 

But he was mistaken. 

“TI was with Farragut at New Orleans,’’ cried 
aman, advancing. 

‘And I was with Dahlgren in Carolina waters.”’ 
cried the first. 

“Stranded two thousand miles inland,” said 
the other, as the two clasped hands. 

At the roll-call’s close the old officer announced 
that three hundred and thirty-eight veterans were 
present, representing twenty-eight states, two 
territories, and the United States Army and 
Navy. 

‘“‘Hurrah!”’ cried the old man from Tennessee. 

A mighty cheer answered the Southern soldier, 
a cheer from the voices that had cheered long ago 
for Union victories, a cheer that spoke of all 
Americans as brothers, and echoed far over a 
prairie where in the years of battle had resounded 


the coyote. Anna E. Haun. 
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For the Companion. 
NEWLY MARRIED IN NEW YORK. 
By Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. ' 
Can a young couple keep house on one thousand 


a year? 
Not, as a general thing, if they try to live as 





man came forward and gazed eagerly round— 
then sadly, as he found himself alone. Then he 
drew himself proudly up. 

“There was plenty of us clamshells in the war,” 
said he, distinctly. 

“So there was. 
cried a big man. 
clamshell!’ 

As the crowd cheered his state the little Rhode 
Islander drew the sleeve of his rough coat across 
his eyes, and fell back amid a murmur of 
sympathy. 

‘Michigan !”’ 

Twenty rushed forward, shouting their enthu- 
siastic greetings. 

‘See the Michiganders! Well done for Mich- 
igan!"’ shouted the crowd as the twenty clung 
together, so oblivious to all but themselves that 
they did not seem to hear the old officer call, 
“Tennessee !”’ 

“Tennessee! You called for Tennessee ?”’ said 
a tall man, stepping into the circle. He looked 
round on the old soldiers of the Union with a 
strange gleam in his eyes. 

“‘Tennessee!’’ shouted the old officer. 
there no more Southern soldiers present ?”’ 

‘*What’s become of them? Surely they’re not 
scared to let us see em. They never were in the 
sixties,’’ cried the big man. 

People laughed good-naturedly, and stared at 
the lone representative of the lost cause. He was 
an old, gaunt and grizzled man. Perhaps a wave 
of homesickness swept over him—a stranger, in a 
strange land, among the men long ago his foes! 
But no unfriendly looks were bent on him. 

As he turned away it was noticed that he 
limped painfully. Ah! it had cost him much to 
wear the gray! A thrill ran through the crowd, 
and the old officer himself led the cheer with, 
“Hurrah for Tennessee and her soldiers!” 

The tall old Tennesseean paused, turned, looked 
first at the officer, then gazed round the crowd 
| with surprise. Pleasure grew in his thin old face. 
| Brothers,” ” His voice 


Hurrah for Rhode Isiand!”’ 
‘Hurrah for the brave little 


se) 


“Are 





said he, ‘*hrothers —”’ 
| broke—he bared his head, he courteously bowed, 
| emphasizing the gesture with his hat; then as he 
| hobbled into the crowd twenty hands of Union 
| veterans were held forth to clasp his own.. 

When Iowa was called there was a hubbub! 
Thirty-four men were in the circle, crying ‘‘lowa!”’ 
Some were on crutches, three had empty sleeves, 
| all were worn and weather-beaten. But in the 
| joy of this meeting they forgot age and wounds 
| and were boys in blue again. 

‘Well done for the Hawkeye State! 
for Iowa!”’ cried the crowd. 

“I guess no state’ll make a better showing at 
this roll-call,”’ said a big man, with a shade of 
envy in his face. 

“Tllinois !”” 

The big man jumped to the centre of the circle. 
It seemed that a small army was rushing to his 


Hurrah 


they did before marriage. Not if, when compelled 
to retrench, they do it ‘‘on the sly,’”’ hoping no 
one will find it out. 

Do they not greatly mistake who fear that they 
would sink lower in the estimation of sensible 
people if they began their new life determined to 
live within their income? Would not all whose 
esteem is of any value encourage and commend 
them for being careful and economical ? 

A New England matron once said that ‘‘Econ- 
omy was a gift of God; and we ought not to 
censure those who, not so gifted, do not under- 
stand how to economize.” 

This is correct in one sense. All of good in 
ourselves or our friends comes, we know, from 
our Father's hands. Yet these are God-given 
talents, that we are expected to enlarge, more or 
less, by careful cultivation. 

Many persons find it easy to economize in large 
expenses; but laborious and disagreeable if 
obliged to do so in the smaller items of household 
expenditures. Yet itis in small things that waste 
becomes more destructive. A very erroneous 
idea is cherished by many, that to deliberate and 
economize in little things is indicative of low, 
miserly habits. 

Not long ago we heard it said that ‘to feel that 
one must stop and calculate and examine articles 
with reference to cost before buying, instead of 
being governed by one’s taste, would make life 
unendurable. 
on buttons, keep before the mind all the time the 
necessity of economy, would make me feel so 
little. I should despise myself. I would sooner 
spend freely, as long as what I have will last, and 
then go to the poorhouse, or die, than be a slave 
to economy !” 

This is no imaginary talk, and girls who spring 
up from childhood to maturity inclined to such 
notions will not»make the kind of wives or 
mothers in whom the hearts of their husbands 
can safely trust, nor can their children rise up 
and call them blessed. 

But if perfectly willing to economize closely, 
could these young people live comfortably on one 
thousand dollars a year? 

Yes, undoubtedly. Of course a little time will 
be required for young people who have never 
before felt the necessity for strict economy to 
learn all it means, and it would be strange if 
there were not some mistakes at first. If such 
mistakes pinch a little, all the better. No lessons 
are so quickly learned, or so abiding, as those 
taught by experience. 

Before marriage let them take counsel together 
with perfect frankness, and endeavor to under- 
stand just what they can do, or expend, safely. 
Rather sober work, as they begin to realize their 
| position, but in later years they may find much 
| amusement in recalling it all, and remembering 
| how each new revelation affected them. 

They say, ‘We shall be obliged to take a small 





only the Indian’s whoops and the shrill baying of | 


To pick up pins and needles, sew | 


| house, of course. That is the first step. We 
may find it necessary to live away from the 
centre of the city, as rents will be cheaper. But 
we will be on the lookout. We will inquire the 
terms of some of those pretty cottages out in the 
suburbs of the city, and report when next we 
meet.” 

The next meeting after such investigation will 
probably be somewhat depressing, for a few 
moments, at least. Hope, to the young, comes 
quickly to the rescue. After learning the rent 
| for a small house, but little arithmetical skill will 
be needed to understand that a whole house was 
| not to be thought of. 
| With some hesitation it is asked, “Could we 
| manage to live comfortably in part of a house? 

Say four rooms—parlor, bedroom, dining-room 
and kitchen ?”’ 

After a few moments’ deliberation: ‘‘“Yes, we 
could. But we will look farther, and compare 
notes to-morrow. It may be well to examine 
some of the flats.’ 

With the next meeting comes another alarm. 
Even four rooms would encroach too far on the 
one thousand dollars. 

| ‘What can we do?” 

“I found a neat, comfortable-looking flat, quite 
a distance from the centre of town. ‘There are 
two medium-sized rooms, cheaply but neatly 
furnished, opening into a room at the end of the 
hall which is much smaller than the others. But 
the three rooms are entirely separated from all 
the other rooms in this flat. Could I not use the 
small room for a kitchen? It has been so used 
by other tenants. I see we shall not be able to 
buy furniture, and those three rooms are appro- 
priately furnished; the two smallest for kitchen 
and dining-room. The largest, having a sofa- 

bedstead, can be used for parlor and bedroom. 
The rent will be one hundred and eighty dollars a 
year. I think we can get it for one hundred and 
fifty if we engage it at once.”’ 

Three rooms, opening one into the other, can 
be warmed with little expense comparatively. If 
in a flat—as the whole house is usually heated by 
a furnace—the cost will be trifling, especially if 

| the cooking is done by an oil-stove. 

| Lamps are inuch cheaper than gas, with the 

| additional advantage of being less trying to the 

/eyes. A good lamp will supply a brilliant light 
for parlor and dining-room, and a metal lamp for 
the kitchen is sufficient. 

Five gallons of oil should last two people six 
| weeks, if not two months. Even if cooking is 
| done by an oil-stove, fifteen dollars a year would 
cover all that expense. 

Now four hundred for rent, in three good, 
comfortable rooms, and for gas, coal or oil, 
should be sufficient for apartments in the city. 
| That leaves six hundred dollars a year for food, 
clothing and incidental expenses. 

Of course the young couple should not think of 
keeping a servant or indulge in entertaining 
company, except now and then near friends who 
| might come occasionally. 
| Under such conditions six hundred a year 
| 
| 





should easily cover all expenses for food, clothes, 
insurances, and such incidental expenses as 
cannot be avoided. 

With only the work for two, their small washing 
included, and the care of three small rooms, the 

wife cannot find her duties burdonsome. 
| Doubtless she may make some mistakes at first, 
| especially if she has no mother near; but a brave, 
common-sense woman will not let those discourage 

her. If accustomed from childhood to an abun- 
dant supply of everything, it would be strange if 
| her first attempts at close economy should all 
| prove successful. But each day's experience will 
| bring her another step toward full success. 
In their clothing both must understand that 
| only that which is necessary can be allowed. 
| But let them remember that poor material is not 
/economical. Good, substantial material, with 
nothing just for show except what the wife’s 
taste and skill can furnish, will prove at the end 
of the year to have been true economy. 

If in youth they were accustomed to luxurious 
table supplies, economy in that line will, for a 
time, be the hardest. In early married life we 
found economy in food—meat, butter, eggs, 
vegetables, etc.—the hardest lesson we had to 
learn, because we had been accustomed to see 
these articles in such abundance that we thought 
no more of their money value than of the water 
| we pumped from the well. 
| ° Yet even here this lesson, although harder than 

some Others, can be quickly learned. 

| In large families it is wise to purchase many 
things in large quantities, but for only two it 
would be ruinous. A ham will last a long time 
and keep well, if only a slice or two at a time be 
used for broiling or frying. But boil it and it will 
last two people so long that they will never care 
to see any more. 

So with baking-pieces or poultry. Think of a 
turkey for only two! No matter how much skill 
may be expended in making what is left from the 
first dinner into fancy dishes—‘‘the taste of the 
turkey will cling to it still.’ 

Nevertheless, there is another side even to this 
question. Many choice dishes can be prepared, 
after a little experience, from what is often 
thrown away in families where economy is not a 
necessity. 

Cook books are very desirable, and of great 
use to all classes, but it is not wise to depend on 
them half as much as on that which will be 
gained by one’s own experiments or invention. 
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For the Companion. 


A DAY AT WEST POINT. 


Is there any better way to begin a day than to 
awake of one’s own accord in the morning, feeling 
that one has had plenty of sleep, and that the 
fatigue of the preceding day’s work has entirely 
disappeared? How different is the feeling when 
one is rudely awakened from a sound slumber, 
after having apparently just closed one’s eyes! 

Imagine yourself suddenly aroused from a_ 
sound sleep by the crash of a drum and the shrill | 
whistle of a fife at your very door, and you may 
be able to understand how a West Point cadet 
feels when reveille begins. | 

It is just half-past five in the morning when the 
boom of the reveille gun and the tune by the 
drum and fife corps announce that the cadet’s 
day has begun. At first the music is distant, 
but gradually it grows more distinct as the 
drum corps marches across the plain toward 
cadet barracks. When the area is reached the 
corps separates, and the drums beat in the hails 
of barracks. | 

Even this often fails to arouse a cadet, 


so 
accustomed does he become to the sound of the | 
drum. 


A Quick Toilet. 


For a while there are no signs of life, while the 
drums and fifes, which have now reassembled 
from the various hallways, are playing a merry 
tune in the area. Suddenly the drums begin a 
roll, which means that there is but little over a 
minute to the end of reveille. The cadet shoots | 
from his bed, jumps into a pair of trousers, thrusts | 
his feet into an old pair of loose shoes,—which, 
because they are used for no other purpose, are 
called ‘‘reveilles,’’°—grabs his overcoat and cap, 
and bolts through the door, buttoning his clothes 
as he runs. 

The hall is full of cadets, all in the same cos- 
tume, which long experience has proved to be 
the one requiring the least time to don. The 
overcoat hides a multitude of defects, especially 
during winter, when at reveille day has not begun 
to dawn. 

Such a transformation one rarely witnesses. 
The area is empty save of a lonely drum and fife 
corps. There is but one minute to the assembly. 
From each of the ten hallways issues a stream of | 
cadets. ‘The drums stop beating, and behold four | 
orderly companies of cadets! 

The officers are in front of each company, the 
adjutant and officer of the day in the sally-port, 
and the corporals of the guard in their places. 

For a brief moment they stand shivering, while 
the first sergeants call the rolls and make their 
reports to their captains. Then the companies 
are dismissed, and the cadets disappear as quickly 
as they appeared. 

In this way the cadet at the United States 
Military Academy begins his day. 


Early Morning Duties. 


The twenty minutes following reveille should | 
be used by the cadet in sweeping out his room 
and ‘piling’ his bedding. Instead of this the 
lazier cadet pulls off his shoes and overcoat, | 
tumbles into bed, and is just having a pleasant 
doze when quarter-past six is announced by the 
drum in the area beating ‘sick call.’’ This warns 
him that he has but five minutes before police 
inspection. 

“Policing” in the army has the technical 
meaning of ‘‘cleaning up.’’ While the cadet is 
busy piling his bedding and making his room | 
presentable at a rate known only to a West Point 
cadet, sick squads from each company, in charge 
of a cadet sergeant or corporal, are on their way 
to the cadet hospital. There, one by one, they 
are ushered into the presence of the doctor, who 
takes them into the hospital, doses them with 
medicine, excuses them from duty or sends them 
away, according to the seriousness of their cases. 

At twenty minutes past six ‘police call’’ sounds, 
and the rooms of the cadets are given a rapid | 
and superficial inspection by a cadet captain or 
lieutenant. 

The next ten minutes are utilized by the cadet 
in performing his morning ablutions, sweeping 
out and putting his room in better order for the 
more rigid inspection made later in the day by 
the tactical officer, who is an army officer in 
charge of the company. 

At half-past six the assembly for breakfast 
sounds. The rolls are again called, and the four 
companies are formed into the battalion and 
marched to the mess hall by the senior cadet 
captain. 

One noticeable feature of West Point is the 
frequency of the roll-calls. There are some ten 
or twelve of them every day, besides a number 
of inspections of barracks, so that between the 
roll-calls and inspections a cadet has little time 
for mischief or “running it’’ off of the post. 

The mess hall is a large, airy hall, with a 
sufficient number of neatly set tables to accommo- 
date the whole corps. The food, though plain, is 





wholesome, abundant in quantity, well cooked, 
and is served by waiters. Here is a bill of fare 
of the meals served one day recently to the 
cadets : 
BREAKFAST. 
Oatmeal Porridge. 
Broiled Porterhouse Steak. 
French Fried Potatoes. Hot Corn Muflins. 

Coffee. Cocoa. Milk. Bread. Butter. Syrup. 


DINNER. 
Soup. 
Ox Tail. 
Relishes. 
Assorted Sauces. 
Meat. 
Roast Veal, Stuffed. 
Vegetables. 
Asparagus, with Butter Sauce. 
Mashed Potatoes, Baked. 
Dessert. 
Cream Sauce. 
SUPPER. 
Cold Roast Beet and Bologna. 
Fresh Plums. Baked Potatoes. Coffee Cake. 
Coffee. Tea. Milk. Bread. Butter. Syrup. 


Cold Slaw. 


Jelly Rolls. 


At five minutes before seven breakfast is over. 
The cadet captain in charge of the battalion makes 
a rapid inspection of the tables, as is usual after 
every meal, reports any cadet who has been 
unfortunate enough to upset a cup of coffee or 
anything else, and then gives the command, “B 
Company, rise!"’ The companies rise in succes- 
sion and pass out of the mess hall. 

The battalion is formed in front, marched back 
to the area, and dismissed. 

At ten minutes past seven the call for guard- 
mounting sounds. Every cadet is detailed for 
guard in his turn; but on mornings when he is 
not on detail he is free to employ as he pleases 
the time between breakfast and eight o’clock. At 
eight ‘‘call to quarters’”’ sounds, and study hours 
begin. 


How the Class is Divided. 


| “odor of tobacco smoke in quarters’ 


For efficiency of instruction every class in each | 
study is divided into some eight or ten ‘‘sections,”’ | 
with from eight to twelve cadets in a section. | 
Army officers are detailed for duty at the Military 
Academy to assist in instructing the cadets in the 
various departments. One section recites to an 
instructor at a time. The length of a recitation 
varies from an hour to an hour and a half. 

Every few weeks “‘transfers’’ are made. If a 
cadet in a higher section has not done as well as | 
one in the next lower one, he is ‘transferred’ 
down to that section, and the other cadet is 
‘“transferred”’ up. ‘This system stimulates the 
cadets; and soon after a class begins its course at 
the academy the bright and hard-working cadets 
gradually climb to the higher sections, while the | 
dull or lazy ones drop to the lower ones. 

Every Saturday afternoon the weekly marks 
are posted for inspection, and a crowd of cadets 
can be seen after dinner crowding around them. 
With an anxious mind and a determination to 
‘brace up,”’ a cadet who has made a poor mark 
for the week turns away. The cadet in the next 
lower section, who has made the best mark in 
that section, determines to persevere, knowing 
that if he does he will be transferred to the next 
higher section in the place of some cadet who has 
done poorly. This is called getting the other’s 
“scalp.” 

From eight until one and from two until four 
the hours are spent in studying and reciting. 

A bugle-call gives warning five minutes before 
the time for the recitation, and a second call is 
the signal for the assembly. 

The bugle, five minutes before eight in the 
morning, calls the cadets in from their games or 
walks, and at eight the sections reciting at that 
hour are formed in the area. The cadets at the 
bugle-call fall in with the sections to which they 
belong. The rolls are called by the ‘section 
marchers,’’ who are the cadets standing highest 
in each section. The reports are made to the 
officer of the day, and each section is marched to 
its section-room. 


A Recitation. 


The section is halted by the section-marcher in | 
front of the door of its section-room and ranks | 
are broken. The cadets enter the room, proceed | 
at once to the seat assigned to them, and remain | 
standing until the section-marcher, who is the | 
last one to enter, has advanced to the centre of | 
the floor. He makes his report of “All are pres- | 
ent, sir,” or ‘Cadet A is absent, sir,’’ to the 
instructor, who is seated behind his desk, and 
then all take their seats. 

The section-room contains the desk of the | 
instructor, enough bench room for the cadets, 
and blackboards all around the walls. Whenever 
any instrument, gun or chemical specimen is 
referred to in the lesson, it is placed in the room | 
for examination. 

As soon as the cadets are seated, the instructor | 
inquires if they wish to ask any questions. A | 
cadet is obliged to prepare his lesson in his room, 
and if there are any points in the lesson which, | 
after a due amount of study, he cannot under- 
stand, he can have it explained by the instructor 
before recitations begin. Sometimes there are no 
questions asked, and sometimes a considerable 
amount of time is consumed, depending on the 
character of the lesson. 

As soon as the explanations are over the books | 





| at recitation. 


are closed, and cannot be opened again without 
permission. Any communicating of any kind 
between cadets in the section-room is severely 
punished. 

Each cadet is now given a subject, and steps to 
a blackboard, except the last cadet called up, who 
takes his place, standing, in the middle of the 
floor, and answers questions put to him by the 
instructor. 

This questioning usually continues about ten 
minutes, and gives time for the other cadets to 
think over their subjects, and to make such notes 
on the blackboard as they may need to assist 
them in reciting. Of course all such notes are 
made from memory, as no books can be consulted 
in the section-room. 

As soon as he is prepared for recitation, each 
cadet takes a pointer in his hand, faces about, 
and remains standing at attention. When called 
upon to recite, he begins by “‘I am required to 
discuss such and such a subject,’ naming it. 
Then he makes his recitation. When he has 
finished, the instructor asks him questions on 
any points he may not have made clear or may 
have omitted, and then he is allowed to take his 
seat. 

One by one each cadet in the section recites. 
His comrades, if not preparing to recite, are 
required to pay attention to the recitations. 

At twenty-five minutes past nine the recall 
bugle sounds. The section is dismissed and 
marched back to the area of barracks. Ranks 
are broken, and each cadet goes to his room to 
begin work on his next lesson. 

On his way to his room he may casually drop 
into the room of another cadet—thereby breaking 
a regulation—and ask the inmates of the room, 
who have been at home while he was at recitation, 
‘if the ‘Tac’ has inspected.” 

If the tactical officer has inspected, the cadet 
knows that he has nothing to fear for an hour or 
so, and can take a smoke; but if there has been 
no inspection, there is no smoke, as the inspec- 
tion may come at any moment, and a report for 
* means a 
severe punishment. 


A Cadet’s Quarters. 


The cadet’s room is a medium-sized one, with 
one door leading to the hall and one window. 
The end of the room is divided into two alcoves 
by a partition six feet high and seven feet long, 
as each room is occupied by two cadets. 

In each alcove is an iron bed with wire net 
springs. But instead of being ‘“‘made down,”’ the 
mattress is folded back once in the middle. The 
linen, blankets and comforters are folded neatly 
and separately, so that the folds are the width of 
the pillow, and are piled at the head of the bed. 

At all times between reveille and tattoo except 
during ‘‘release from quarters,’ as the recreation 
hours are termed, the beds are required to be 
kept piled in this way, the idea being to prevent 
cadets from going to sleep instead of studying. 
Some of them manage, nevertheless, between 
inspections, to get many a nap. 

At the foot of the bed, arranged in line, cleaned 
and dusted, are the shoes; hanging on the hooks 
in the alcove, in a prescribed order, are the over- 
coat, dressing-gown, dress coat, blouse, trousers, 
clothes-bag and night-shirt. 

The room is destitute of furniture except two 
tables under the gas jet, and against them two 
chairs. The floors are bare, and the windows 


| ornamented only with a drab-colored roller shade. 


A set of plain, wooden shelves, and known as 
the ‘‘ciothes-press,’’ takes the place of a chiffonier. 

On the shelves, each in its prescribed place, are 
neatly folded and piled handkerchiefs, belts, 
gloves, linen, etc., and on the clothes-press are 
all the text-books, except such as are in constant 
use, which are on the table. 

In front of and against the alcove partition is a 
plain wooden washstand, on which, inverted, is 
the washbowl. Standing on the floor on either 
side are two galvanized iron buckets, one for 
water and the other for slops. On the mantel- | 
piece is a common looking-glass, a clock, copies 
of orders and regulations, and the “‘Hours of 
Instruction’* of each cadet. 

The ‘*Hours of Instruction”’ are cards on which 
are printed the hours during which the cadets are 
This is for the convenience of the | 
inspecting officers, who, by glancing at these 
ecards if the occupants of the room are absent, 
can tell if they are absent by authority or not. 

The rifles stand in a rack, and over them on the 
shelf are the dress hats. No trunks or boxes are | 
allowed in the rooms. Everything is in plain 
sight, so that there are few places for the conceal- 
ment of contraband articles. 

Everything is in the most immaculate eondition, 
though to a stranger the room looks very bare, 
but the room of the rich man’s son is just as bare 
as that of the poor man’s son. 


Inspection. 


Soon after entering his room the cadet is seated 
in his chair, probably with his feet on his table, 
busy “boning”’ his next lesson. A single rap on 
the door announces the advent of the ‘Tac.’ 
The cadet springs to his feet and ‘‘stands atten- 
tion’’ as stiff as a ramrod, while the ‘*Tac’’ walks 
slowly around the room, making a careful inspec- 
tion. 

If everything is in order, the ‘‘Tac’’ leaves the 
room without a word; but if a sweep of his | 


finger over the mantelpiece or top of the dress hat 
reveals dust, he glances at a card hanging on the 
partition over the washstand, on which is the 
name of that occupant of the room who is ‘room 
orderly”’ for that week, and remarks, ‘‘Mr. A » 
your mantelpiece is dusty.’ 

The cadet makes no reply; he will have a 
chance later to offer an excuse if he has one to 
offer. 

At five minutes before eleven the bugle sounds, 
and the cadet, who, at this hour, probably, goes 
to riding, dons his riding clothes. At the bugle call 
at eleven he is in his place in ranks. The roll is 
called, and the ‘‘platoon’’ marched to the place 
where the horses are waiting. 





Cavalry Drill. 


An hour is spent on the cavalry plain executing 
tactical evolutions, or in case it is a rainy day or 
winter, in the riding hall, jumping hurdles, cutting 
with sabres at leather heads on posts the height of 
men, mounting and dismounting at a gallop, 
throwing the horses and similar exercises. 

At twelve o'clock, noon, riding is over, and the 
cadet is allowed to take a bath, registering the 
fact in a book kept for that purpose. 

Between eleven and one o'clock an inspection is 
made by the cadet officer of the day to see that 
all cadets are in their rooms. 

At one the assembly for dinner is sounded, the 
companies are formed, rolls called, and the 
battalion marched to the mess hall. 

At twenty minutes before two the battalion is 
back again, and until two o'clock the cadets have 
‘release from quarters.’’ In an instant after the 
battalion is. dismissed the plain is dotted with 
cadets, playing base-bail, tennis or foot-ball. 

At five minutes before two the ‘‘call to quarters”’ 
bugle calls them in, and from two until four 
studies and recitations are carried on as they were 
in the morning. Some time during the afternoon 
the officer of the day again inspects the rooms to 
see that all are accounted for. 

At four recitations are over for the day, but at 
ten minutes past four the drum beats for drill. 

The kind of drills are varied during the differ- 
ent months of the year. During May the cadets 
have battalion drill from quarter past four until 
twenty minutes past five. After drill they have 
twenty-five minutes’ ‘‘release from quarters,’’ and 
again the companies are formed and rolls called 
for dress parade. 

As soon as the companies reach the area after 
parade, the reports or, as the cadets term them, 
the ‘‘skins,’’ for breaches of regulations which 
occurred the preceding day, are read out. 

A cadet has two days in which to submit an 
explanation in writing, for any report he may 
have received, if he desires to do so. If the 
explanation is satisfactory, the report is removed, 
if not the cadet is punished. 


Punishments. 


The punishment for ordinary offences may be 
in the form of “demerits,” “‘confinements’’ or 
“extra tours,”’ or any combination of these three. 

A “confinement’”’ requires a cadet to remain in 
his room fora certain number of hours. Twenty- 
five confinements amounts to a week in his room, 
which he can leave only to attend drills, recitations 
and meals. He is at any time liable to be 
‘inspected for,’’ to see that he is in his room, and 
if caught in a ‘“‘breach of confinement,’’ he is 
severely punished. 

An “extra tour’’ requires him on Saturday 
afternoon—the only afternoon in the week he has 
no studies or recitations and is allowed to make 
calls on his friends at West Point—to shoulder his 
rifle, and as a “‘sentinel without charge’ to walk 
up and down the area, two hours being required 
to serve one extra tour. 

The ‘blue list,’’ or list of punishments, is pub- 
lished every Friday, so that a reckless cadet has 
few Saturday afternoons which he can call his 
own. 

For more severe offences a cadet may be locked 
in a room, being released for meals or duties, or 
for still more severe offences he may be court- 
martialled. 


After the reading of the ‘‘skin list,’’ the cadets 


| are marched to supper. 


After Supper. 


On their return from supper they have half an 
hour’s ‘“‘release from quarters,’’ which, about this 
time of year, the graduating class spends on 
Flirtation Walk, singing : 

We've not much longer here to stay, 
For aw two 


We’il bid farewell to cadet gray 
And don the army blue. 


’ 


In a half an hour “call to quarters’’ sounds, 
and until tattoo, at half-past nine, the cadets are 
required to be in their rooms studying. The 
guard during this time is posted in the halls of 
barracks, and makes four inspections of the 
rooms. The tactical officer also occasionally 
makes an inspection. 

When tattoo sounds the cadets begin to ‘“‘make 
down’”’ their beds and prepare for the night. 
Taps at ten is followed by a rapid inspection by a 
cadet officer, armed with a bull’s-eye lantern, to 
see that all the lights are out and all the cadets in 
bed. At any time during the night the tactical 
officer is likely to make another inspection, to see 
that they are still there and are not ‘‘running it.’’ 

On Saturday, from dinner until parade, it is 
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“release from quarters,”’ and in the evening the 
cadets are allowed to attend entertainments on the 
post. 

On Sunday, reveille is half an hour later. All 
cadets are required to attend church, but they 
have release from quarters from the time church 
is over until dinner-time, and again from dinner 
till parade time, except for an hour of that time. 

In this way does a cadet at the United States 
Military Academy spend the four years of his 
career at West Point. Joux C. W. Brooks, 
Ist Lieut., 4th Artillery, U.S. A. 


| association with bright boys. 


which may destroy the very essence of the 
command to the dog. 

The training of a dog to perform tricks or to 
exercise in any direction, as in hunting, a degree 
of skill unusual with dogs, is not really a devel- 
opment of the dog’s intelligence; it isa perversion 
of it in the direction of a single sense. 

A trained hunting dog seldom has as much 
common sense as an untrained dog—one, for 
instance, who has had the benefit of constant free 
Trainers of dogs 


always say that “boys will spoil a dog.’’ That 


|means that they break up his attention to a 


<-o- —_—_— 
For the Companion. 


HOW MUCH DOES A DOG KNOW? 


A bull-terrier, lying by my side as I write, is 
half-asleep perhaps, but his senses, nevertheless, 
are on the lookout for any proceeding of mine 
which may have reference to him. 

I move in my chair, and look down at him. 
He wakes and looks up, straight at my eyes. 

His gaze is keener, more eager, and seems to 
look further into me than that of any human 
being. I smile, and his unclipped ears prick up 
and his tail thumps the floor. I scowl as if with 
anger; the dog’s ears drop, his tail ceases its 
thumping, and he looks at me with half-frightened 
scrutiny. 

If I say to him, ‘“‘You’re a bad dog,” with a 
smile on my face and an air of cheerful approba- 
tion instead of blame, he takes it as a compliment, | 
and is made happy by it; and it is possible to | 
make him look crestfallen and guilty by telling 
him that he is a “good dog’’ with the tone and 
air of scolding him. This shows that words are 
with him a matter secondary to acts and appear- | 
ances. 

It never occurs to him to question the justice of 
anything I do. If 1 were to blame and punish 
him when he had done nothing in the least wrong, 
he would take it with an air which confessed 
shame and remorse. 

And yet I am convinced, after eight years of 
rather close study of the character of a collie 
which I have had from his birth, that a dog has 
at least the beginning of a moral sense. This 
dog will not steal the smallest article of food that 
belongs to me or my house, no matter what his 
hunger or his temptation may be; nor is his 
honesty a matter of training, for he would not, 
even in his puppyhood, take a bit of food or a 
damty scrap of cake left overnight on the edge of 
a table easily within his reach. 

But the same dog would, early in his career at | 
least, help himself out of a neighbor’s slop-bucket | 
without asking permission. 

Furthermore, my collie has frequently shown | 
a detestation for all dishonest tricks. He never | 
hides either himself or an article of food, never | 
lies in wait out of sight or in a crouched attitude, | 
never sneaks up on an enemy. 

To play a trick upon him, as, for instance, to | 
give him a piece of very hot meat, or to offer him 
frankly a bit of cake and then eat it one’s self, | 
has the same effect upon him that a cross word 
or a reproach would have. He turns away with | 
an air of shame. 

In many ways he has shown an apparently | 
instinctive abhorrence of all proceedings which | 
are in the nature of a lie. 

While dogs generally do not really know the 
meaning of one-half the words which their mas- 
ters think they know, they certainly do learn to 
discriminate between certain words with the 
sound of which they have been made familiar. 
They are, however, much better mind-readers | 
than word-readers. 

It is a common thing to hear people say of a 
dog, ‘*He understands everything that is said.’’ 
I do not believe that this was ever true of any dog, 
nor anywhere near true. Intelligent dogs know | 
their names, and generally recognize the meaning 
of some half-dozen other words. But they are so | 
wonderfully quick in the use of their instinctive 
perceptions-—-so much quicker than civilized | 
human beings ever are—that people who see | 
them exercise these perceptions often unreason- 
ingly assume that they understand the words 
upon which, rather than upon instinctive percep- 
tions, human beings base their actions. I will 
illustrate what I mean. 

I once had a Newfoundland who was regarded | 
as a marvel of intelligence. In the evening, when 
I made to him some such wordy speech as this, | 
‘In my opinion, the hour has arrived when every 
well-regulated canine citizen should retire for the 
night,’’ he would, to the great wonder of strangers, 
pick himself up from the rug reluctantly, stretch, 
look furtively at me, and then go away to his 
sleeping-place in a shed. 

But if, at the right time and in the accustomed 
way, I repeated a phrase from the Scriptures or 
quoted a line of poetry in a foreign language, the 
dog would retire in precisely the same way. It) 
was the understood wish, not the speech, which 
he obeyed. 

Often the best-trained dog seems to fail to 
understand an accustomed command. Every 
one who is familiar with dogs knows that these 
cases often happen, and that when they do the 
command must be repeated until the animal 
somehow catches it. 

Sometimes this seeming inability to understand 
a familiar command may be pure contrariness, 
but often it lies in a difference of look or utter- 
ance 





| hound, swiftly following the scent of a rabbit 


| and then suddenly turns, runs back to the point 


| need not stop to seek for the scent on the second 


which a man could not distinguish, but: 


specialty; but how wonderfully in their free 
companionship with him, on a half-animal basis, 
as it were, boys sometimes develop a dog’s gen- 
eral intelligence ! 

A dog having this kind of an education will 
run in advance of a party of boys setting out on 
some expedition, and take, nine times out of ten, 
the road or path that they are to follow, although 
they may vary their course from day today. He 
knows their habits so well, and so keenly perceives 
their moods and watches their eyes, that he often 
knows better than they themselves know what 
they are going to do. 

To show that a dog possesses a clearer instinc- 
tive insight into his master’s purposes than words 
would give him, I may cite a certain fact. My 
collie always lies on my rug of an evening as I 
read or write, alone except for the dog’s presence. 
1 get up and go about the room a dozen times 
during the evening perhaps, or go into another 
room, to return again; and to these various 
movements the dog pays little or no attention. 

But when, being done with my reading or 
writing, I rise with a purpose to let the dog out, 
he jumps to his feet without a word from me, 
and is at the door in an instant. 

How does the dog know that this time my 
purpose is to let him out? Undoubtedly because 
there is some difference in my way of rising, 
or the sound that my movements make, which | 
his ear, much more quickly aware of such a 
difference than my own senses, instantly detects. 

A sheep-dog,—without any sheep,—named Tony, 
of my acquaintance, has a remarkable accom- 
plishment which evidently rests on the same 
keenness of perception of a difference impercep- 
tible to man. This dog, who is remarkable for 
having deliberately abandoned a kind master and 
an elegant home to go and live in narrow quarters 
with a grocer, occasionally visits his old place of 
residence and makes himself at home there, and 
during these visits he displays this accomplish- 


| ment: 


His former master and now good friend takes a | 
piece of cake, and remarking, ‘Now, Tony, you 
may eat this when I have counted nine”’ (or ten, 
or fourteen, or any other number that he happens 
to choose), puts the cake on the dog’s nose. | 

The animal looks at it in a cross-eyed, hungry 
way, and the man begins to count: one, two, | 
three, and so on until the number that has been 
selected is spoken; and before that word is fairly 
uttered the cake disappears within the dog’s 
mouth so quickly that no one can see it go. 

It is hardly to be supposed that this dog knows 
how to count. It is much more reasonable to 
assume that he takes his cue from a slight tone of 
being done with his counting that the man puts 
into the keyword. This consciousness on the 
man’s part of having reached the last number is 
the real command which the dog is waiting for. 

The dog’s power to perceive is so much greater 
than man’s that we, ourselves so far away from 
instinctive faculties, often give him credit for 
thinking out things where he does not really think 
them out, simply because we should have to think 
them out in order to act as intelligently as he 
does. But it is impossible to draw the line exactly 
between reason and instinct, and equally impos- 
sible, no doubt, to know that a dog never reasons. 

Take, for instance, this true story to show the 
difficulty of accounting for a dog's acts in all 
cases on the ground of inherited instinct: A 


along a wood path, comes to a point where the 
path parts, one fork running to the right, the 
other to the left. The dog takes the right-hand 
path and slows his pace, seeking for the scent of 
the rabbit's tracks. He goes up this path a little 
distance, sniffing along every inch of the ground, 


where the paths diverge, and starts out swiftly on 
the left-hand path, without stopping this time to 
seek for the individual spots where the rabbit 
touched the ground. 

He seems to catch the scent as he runs at full 
speed, and goes on as before. 

Now we can account for this proceeding in two 
ways. We can say that the dog knew that he 





path because, having tried the first and found | 
that it was not there, he knew he must find it on | 
the other, and that he could consequently afford | 
to set out at full speed, depending upon catching 
up the scent as he ran. 

This explanation involves the supposition that 
the dog went through a kiid of reasoning process. 

Or, on the other hand, we may suppose that the 
dog, in returning from the right-hand path to the 
left, only followed the inherited instinct which 
impels him, when he has lost a scent, to go back 
to the point where he has lost it; and that he 
ran swiftly on the second path simply because he 
had already recovered the scent. 

I myself consider the second explanation the | 
more reasonable, to some extent because I have 


observed that men are prone to account for every | 
exercise of intelligence in animated nature by | 
likening it to the processes of their own minds. | 

If we once admit that animals are superior to | 
us in certain things, while we are superior to 
them in certain other things, we may easily reach | 
the conclusion that they can accomplish certain | 
results without going through the same mental | 
processes that are necessary to us. 

For instance, if we see a cat, sitting upon the 
top of a post which is two inches in diameter, 
suddenly leap to the top of a precisely similar 
post four feet away, landing exactly in the centre 
of its narrow diameter, we are not justified in 
concluding that the cat has accurately measured 
the distance between the two posts, in feet and 
inches, and calculated, with a mathematical oper- 
ation, the exact expenditure of muscular force 
which would carry her to the top of the other post 
and no farther. 

We must conclude that the animal has nicely 
adjusted her expenditure of strength to the | 
distance between the posts by a perfectly instinc- 
tive process of ber own, which seems the more 
wonderful to us the more we think about it, but | 
which rests upon an inherited faculty developed 
in countless generations of leaping ancestors. 

Dogs are perfectly well aware of certain great 
facts of life—as for instance of sleep. They 
know what the sleep of others is, and if they | 
wish to escape the notice of a sleeping person or 
creature, steal quietly along in a way to avoid 
waking this person or creature. 

My dog wished to sleep down-stairs when I 
wished that he should sleep up-stairs in my room. 
He lay, uneasy, until I seemed to be asleep, and 
then crept almost noiselessly along the room, 
paused an instant opposite my bed, and went on 
down the stairs, the sound he made in doing so 
being almost imperceptible. 

I was feigning sleep, and called him back. Next 
time he waited until I was asleep in good earnest. 
I found him down-stairs when I woke early in the 
morning. 

Did the dog exercise ‘‘reason”’ in this case? I 
do not know; but I do know that it is perfectly | 
natural, and as we say, instinctive, for a dog to 
regard the sleep of other beings. It seems quite 
possible that this perception has been developed 
by countless generations of hunting for prey. | 
All birds and beasts of prey learn to pounce upon | 
their victims in their sleep. A sheep-dog would | 
be especially keen in this direction—for a sheep- | 
dog is simply a sheep-killing dog with his natural 
destructive faculty put in abeyance, or suspended, 
by training. 

Dogs often dream, and dream very exciting 
dreams, which make them whine and bark and 
scramble about the floor in very amusing fashion. 
But I have never been able to wake a dog out of 
such a dream so suddenly that he seemed at all | 
confused by it. He would wake like a flash, but | 
with his faculties clear and collected. 

I have read many stories about dogs recogniz- 
ing pictures of their masters and others. I have 
also made many experiments, with several varie- 
ties of dogs, and I have never yet succeeded in 
producing from any dog the slightest sign that he 
saw in a picture anything but a flat and meaning- 
less surface. 

One human quality the dog possesses in a large 
degree—the quality of vanity. This, moreover, 
he possesses in common with almost all other 
animated creatures. The dog, from the moment 
another of his kind comes in sight, is intent upon 
“showing off.’’ ‘I want you to understand, sir,”’ 
all his movements and actions say, ‘“‘that I am a 
handsome, valiant fellow, and that I hold you in 
utter contempt.” 

At the same time that he is putting on. airs of 
scorn, he may be inwardly quaking with fear of 
the other dog. But unless he is an utter coward, | 
he will not outwardly show his fear—though his 
master, who knows him well, may perceive it in 
his bearing, and the other dog may strongly | 
suspect it. 

Some of these funny airs of superiority and | 
swagger, as well as their ordinary attitude of | 
hostility to the dogs of other masters, dogs’ have | 
plainly learned from their masters. They must | 
have acquired in this way their tendency to divide 
men into social classes, fawning upon people who | 
look ‘“‘respectable,’’ and suspecting and barking 
at persons who are ragged or dirty, or even | 
roughly dressed. 

One dog of my acquaintance almost always | 
barks at all people of a certain race or nationality, | 
no matter how Well dressed they may be; and the 
strange part of the matter is that he certainly did 
not learn this prejudice from his master. } 

Too often dogs’ dislike of young boys whom | 
they do not know is founded upon hard experi- | 
ence. With such boys they associate the idea of 
stones and other missiles. The average dog, | 
upon the mere sight of a strange boy, infers the | 
presence of some missile about his person, and | 
begins to bark accordingly. 

It is quite otherwise with the dogs of Japan, 
according to Professor Morse. In that happy | 
country, if one picks upa stone in sight of a dog 
in the street, the animal makes no movement to | 
run, because no one has ever thrown a stone at | 
him. 

The Newfoundland dog’s willingness to plunge | 
into the water to save a drowning person is often | 
alluded to as a proof of animal reason. It is, | 





| however, traced by some authorities to that old 


instinct of this breed of dogs to drag their prey 
outof the water. ‘‘Newfoundland”’ dogs, whether 


| with longing for battle. 


or not this breed had its origin in Newfoundland, 
are undoubtedly descended from some race of 
wild dogs which lived on a far northern sea-shore, 
where they had little chance to get their living on 
land, but where seals and other marine creatures 
abounded. 

It is thought that the bringing of seals ashore 
is responsible for the life-saving acccomplishment 


'in Newfoundland dogs, just as sheep-killing is 


responsible for the pastoral accomplishments of 
the sheep-dog. 

Each distinct breed of dogs is what it is largely 
by reason of the life its ancestors led in a wild 
state. In that state, in countless ages of exist- 
ence, the dog had certain faculties of sense per- 
ception sharpened to such a degree that we can 
hardly understand or realize them. 

At the same time, the dog is what he is partly 
by reason of his long association with man. He 
has so long put his faculties at the service of man 
that, in general, he seems to regard his very life 
as at man’s service. 

The doz is one of the very few animals which 
will instantly do, at man’s command, what they 
much dislike to do. It will approach its master 
even when it knows perfectly well that it is being 
called in order that it may be beaten cruelly. 
Though tricked and deceived every day, the dog 
will often remain honest and undeceiving, and 
will repay indifference and unkindness with gentle, 
affectionate devotion. 

These good traits are the general characteristics 
of dogs, but it would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that they are universal. Dogs vary as much 
in disposition and temperament as human beings 
do. Some are mean-spirited from birth, and 
intensely jealous; while others have never shown 
the smallest trace of jealousy. P 

All dogs are egotistic in the sense that they like 
to serve their own appetites and secure their own 
comfort; but while some of them will “look out 
for No. 1”’ by means of violence and thievery, 
others take evident pleasure in sacrificing their 
own possessions at the will not only of human 
beings but even of cats. 

One more incident, to illustrate this capability 
for unselfishness. A dog of mine had been accus- 
tomed to lie on a certain rug in my room. It was 
plain that he regarded it as his especial possession. 
Presently a cat, who had a litter of kittens, was 
brought into the house ; and coming into the room 
one evening, the dog found the cat spread out 
upon his rug, with her kittens asleep about her. 

He sat down upon the floor and looked at the 
group curiously. One could, if one liked, impute 


| all sorts of human thoughts and remarks to him. 


He was probably simply taking in the situation ; 
but in order that he might fully take it in, it 
seemed to be necessary for him to go around and 
look at the cats a while from the other side of the 
rug. After he had done this, he went and lay 
down in another corner of the room. And from 
this time on he gave up the rug to the cat with 
perfect grace. 

Perhaps I did wrong to permit the cat to 
dispossess him but I had learned his character, 
and knew that self-sacrifice was to him no grief. 

While dogs are busy in imitating our failings 
and even our vices, the selfsame dogs may be 
setting us an example of loyalty, honesty and 
unselfishness. J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 


——— - -_<—+eo- 
For the Companion. 


ON TIME. 


The soldiers of Cascabel’s Brigade, in the spring 
of 1864, had not found the war a glorious succes- 
sion of battles, sieges, skirmishes, scouting expe- 
ditions, hand-to-hand fights and headlong charges. 
It was to them a very monotonous and wearisome 
experience. Great armies were contending only 
a score or two of miles distant, and every day 
brought news of a fresh battle; but these unhappy 


| fellows of Cascabel's Brigade, wild to be in action, 


were forced to stay out of it, month after month, 
in a soul-sickening stupor. 

Far out to the south and west of the zone of 
active operations the brigade guarded the cross- 
ings in the rear of Sherman’s extreme right wing, 
and was left farther and farther behind as the 
wing fought along toward Atlanta. General 
Cascabel commanded three regiments of infantry. 


|one of cavalry and a half-battery of artillery; 


and these troops were scattered up and down the 
black, slow-flowing Sougahatchee River, with 
nothing to do but fight external mosquitoes and 
internal discontent, while the rest of their division 
were in the front of the advance into Georgia. 
Into this state of things a great deal of delight- 
ful turmoil was brought when it was reported 
one day at the headquarters at Tooloosa Bluff 
that a hostile force, of unknown strength but 
supposed to be large, had been heard of on the 
south side of the river, moving in a direction 


| which appeared to indicate an intention to force 


& passage across the stream. 

What a deal of drumming, bugling, wheel- 
rattling and order-bawling followed this announce- 
ment! Every one was jolly and excited. Old 
General Cascabel’s white moustache twitched 
Young Lieutenant Gil- 


deroy, his aid and military secretary, who had 
been in only one engagement and seen nothing 
of that one, immediately recollected that Major 
McLean still possessed his old captain's shoulder- 
straps, and would undoubtedly be willing to part 
with them to a promoted lieutenant. 
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But Gilderoy had little time for dreams of 
promotion. His chief’s rapid orders forced Gilde- 
roy’s pen to a gallop, while aids and orderlies 
snatched the papers the moment they were signed 
and scurried away with them. 

“We have no reason to suppose that these fellows 
will advance any farther,” the general confided to 
Lieutenant Gilderoy. ‘But we must be ready for 
’em.” 

Just then a horseman was heard to pull up out- 
side the headquarters. 


In his anxiety for more | crazy. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





As the captain had said, there was no way to| Gilderoy started. He had forgotten the short 


remedy this until the bank was so nearly ap- 
| proached that a man could get ashore with a line. 
If they did not succeed in starting the engine 
again soon, they might be carried back to Tooloosa. 
| But a projecting mud-bank caught the boat on 
| its point, and there she lay, immovable, but at 
| least no longer losing ground. 

| Two hours passed, during which Gilderoy 
thought several times that he must surely go 
Iie tramped back and forth like a rope- 


intelligence the general threw aside punctilio, | maker, consulting his watch and constantly going 


and hurried out to see who the new arrival might 
be. He returned looking troubled. 
Without a word he sat down for a close exami- 
nation of the map, whistling between his teeth, as 
yas his habit when perplexed, and evidently pon- 
dering some difficult question. 


Frank Gilderoy was in a fever of curiosity, but| The 
he was also a good soldier, and did not even look | Splash, splash went the great wheel. 


up from his work. At last the general spoke: 
“Mr. Gilderoy !” 
“Yes, sir.” Frank rose and awaited directions. 
“1 find that force, which is twice as large as I | 


was first informed, is making for the upper cross-| could hardly believe he saw aright. 
You know that Major Langridge and his | twelve, and thirty odd miles to go! 


ings. 
four companies are at Wachee Landing, on the | 


| over in his mind the ever-recurring calculation of 
| hours, miles and rates of speed. 
| Finally, Baxter and Rice reported that they had 
| fished and strapped up the rod in such a fashion 
| that they felt sure something else would give way 
before it did. 

licutenant ordered the 


engine started. 
The men got 
| out setting poles and pushed with all their might; 
and after a great deal of trouble, the craft slid off 
the shoal and once more proceeded up-stream. 

But when Gilderoy again consulted his watch he 
Half-past 


“Captain,” asked he, “‘what’s the very best your 


other side of the river. This movement will cut boat can do?” 


him off if he is not warned within five hours; for | 
he can’t hold his position against such numbers, 
and must have time to break up and slip over the 
ferry. I want you to carry the message. | 

“You can’t make the trip on horseback in suffi- 
cient season—the roads are very bad, the scout 
says. Go down to the river and take one of the 
transport steamers—here’s a requisition on the | 
quartermaster. Get a sergeant and twenty men | 
from your company for a guard, and be off at 
once. You must fetch Wachee by three o’clock, 
if you burst the boiler, remember that. Nothing 
more. Good-by, a pleasant journey, and a 
quick one!” 

Gilderoy fully understood that extreme haste 
was expected of him rather than caution. 
Twenty minutes later he marched Sergeant 
Sampson and twenty men of Company K on 
board the faster of the two steamers. 

This craft was the usual light-draft stern- 
wheeler of the smaller Southern rivers. She 
was named the Lucius P. Tomlinson, but the 
soldiers had shortened her title down to Lucy 
Tom. She carried a captain, two pilots, two 
engineers and ten negro firemen and deck 
hands. She had nearly finished discharging a 
cargo of stores, and was supposed to be in 
trim to do her best. 

“How are you off for fuel, captain?” inquired 
Frank, after he had taken charge. 

“Not enough for the trip,” answered the 
captain, “but I’ll wood up at Pooler’s planta- 
tion. We can make out that distance.” 

“All right,then. Let’s get under way imme- 
diately.” 

The Lucy Tom began puffing swiftly up the 
Sougahatchee amid cheers and yells from the 
guard on board, who considered the excursion 
as a sort of picnic, the more agreeable from 
the spice of danger that was in it. Frank 
Gilderoy, too, felt proud and elated in his 
responsible charge as the bearer of a weighty 
and important message, with a steamer and 
thirty-odd men under his orders. 

He calculated the time required to reach 
Wachee Landing at the rate the boat was going, 
and finding that it would bring him to his ' 
destination by half-past two, with half an hour to 
spare, he abandoned anxiety, and walked the 
deck in a self-satisfied manner. 

But poor Gilderoy’s good luck turned to bad 
with surpassing abruptness. Just as the steamer 
was pushing steadily up against the gentle current 
at an excellent rate of speed, there was a great 
crash and rattle below. The engines whirled 
violently, then stopped, and the boat began to 
drift down-stream, broadside on and helpless. 

Down rushed Gilderoy to the lower deck. He 
found all hands—soldiers, captain, pilots, firemen 
and deck hands—crowded around the two engi- 
neers, who were explaining that a connecting rod 
had broken, and that it would have smashed the 
engine to pieces had they not stopped when they 
did. 

“What’s to be done, captain?” asked the young 
oflicer, nervously, of the captain. 

“Nothing. We’ve no small boats. We’ll have to 
let her drift until we can get near enough to tie up 
to the bank somewhere.” 

“Well, and what then?” 

“Why, we’ll stay there, I reckon, while we send 
down to Tooloosa for a gang to come up and fix 
the rod.” 

“Can’t the engineers fix it?” 

“They aint competent. It’s a practical machin- 
ist’s job.” 

Send down to Tooloosa for help! Lieutenant 
Gilderoy knew that it was impossible. The safety 
of Major Langridge’s command, and what was 
much less important yet vital to him, his own 
honor and reputation as an officer, depended upon 
making the trip in time. The rod must be repaired 
somehow. 

“Sergeant Sampson!” Frank called. 

The sergeant saluted. 

“Parade your men.” 

The twenty men were quickly drawn up in line. 

“If any one of you knows anything about 
machinery, he will step one pace to the front.” 

Two men advanced and stood at attention. One 
proved to have been a machinist in Chicago; the 
other was an old railroad engineer. 

“Go and see what you can do to repair the | 
damage to this boat. Dismiss parade, sergeant.” 

It was always thus among the volunteers. 
Whatever emergency might arise, one could be 
reasonably sure of finding men, either among the 
officers or in the ranks, who were, by previous 
occupation, fitted to deal with it. This was one of 
the advantages of an army of citizen soldiers. 

Baxter and Rice, the two machinist soldiers, 
began to plan and tinker, assisted by the engi- | 
neers, while the engine-deck was cleared and a | 
sentinel posted there to prevent interference with | 
their task. Meanwhile the steamer continued to | 
drift down-stream. 


| 


| Gilderoy was firm. 
| and he did it. 


! 
say. 


“Eleven or twelve, if she’s driven.” 

“Then drive her—hard!” 

The bell jingled “full speed,” the black firemen 
piled wood into the furnaces, and the high-pressure 
engine responded with quicker and stronger 
coughs to the increased volume of steam. 

The Lucy Tom was soon doing a good eleven 
miles an hour, but this was not enough. Frank 
Gilderoy thought of all he had ever read about the 
extraordinary expedients employed by foolhardy 





Two Crews 


commanders in old-time Mississippi River races, 
and resolved that he would be as foolhardy as 
any of them. 

“You must have hotter fires,” said he. “Pile on 
some of that commissary bacon stored aft there.” 

“°Twon’t do to,” objected the captain. “It may 
set us afire or blow us up.” 

“Pile it on, I tell you!” rejoined the lieutenant, 
sternly. 

“Well, I won’t, then!” roared the captain, in 
desperation. “I aint going to risk my life, if you’re 
fool enough to risk yours.” 

“You refuse to obey orders, do you 

“Yes—such orders as that—every time, I do!” 

“Sergeant Sampson!” called Gilderoy, in a quiet 
voice, “ put this man under guard somewhere 
forward.” 

The sergeant was one of those old soldiers of 
fortune who have served under many a flag in 
many parts of the world. Nocommand astonished 
or disconcerted him. Without the slightest look of 
surprise on his face, he marched the still-protesting 
captain off. 

“Pm captain for the rest of this trip, men,” 
announced Gilderoy to the boat-hands. 

They had heard and what had passed. 
Staring at one another, they hesitated for an 
instant, and then, first the spare pilot, then the 
engineers, and all ten of the negroes left their 
places and went up to Gilderoy. 

“If cap’n goes, we go, too,” growled the pilot, as 
spokesman. 


9” 


seen 


“Very well—and you shall go where he’s gone, | 


besides. Put all these men under guard, sergeant.” 

In another moment the pilot on duty abandoned 
the wheel, and was added to the group of prisoners. 
He saw what must be done, 


“Rice, you’ve been a locomotive engineer, you 
Can you and Baxter run this machine?” 

“I think we can, sir. They’re different from 
what I’ve been used to, but I guess we can manage 
it.” 

“Take the engines. Sergeant, tell off ten men to 
fire. I'll steer myself.” 


On went the Lucy Tom, her regular captain and } 


crew scowling under five rifles held at the “ready,” 


| ten soldiers rushing in the wood and staving the 


bacon hogsheads, Rice and Baxter at the engines, 
Lieutenant Frank Gilderoy steering, and the six 
spare men awaiting further orders near by. 

“It’s a plain course,” thought Frank; ‘‘there’s 
but little current, the channel’s good, without snags 
or bars. No trouble up here. It’s the firing that 
will bother us.” 

And it began to bother them immediately. A 
perspiring private, stripped to his trousers, came 
up to say: 

“Wood’s most gone, lieutenant.” 





supply of fuel and the need of stopping to replen- 
ish it at Pooler’s plantation, which now lay two 
miles astern. Moreover, the time required to 
“wood up” could not be spared, as things were. 
They would arrive too late, even now, without the 
most strenuous exertions. But what could he do? 

But assistance came from an unexpected quarter. 
For the first time in his life, Sergeant Sampson 
ventured to advise his superior officer. 

“Lieutenant, there’s a lot of bunks and furniture 
in the cabin,” said he, saluting stiMly, “and a pile 
of hardtack in boxes.” 

“Good,” cried Frank. “Take these men and 
break up the wood. And fill the furnaces chock 
up, remember, with plenty of bacon on.” 

Off went the party. 
after showed that they were not slow in obedience. 

“We may do it yet,” hoped Frank. 

Next came Rice, looking serious. 

“Steam’s wastin’ badly, sir,” said he. “Wecan’t 
make the speed you want unless we weight the 
safety-valve. Perhaps you know what chances 
we'll take if we do it.” 

“Yes, [know. But do it, Rice.” 

Rice disappeared. He called young Terence 
Mahony, the lightest man in the squad, and soon 
had him sitting in a rope sling fastened to the 
safety-valve lever—a terrible situation for the most 
courageous. But the brave Irish boy joked merrily 
about “th’ foine shwing” he was enjoying while 
the others had to work, and incessantly urged the 
firemen to “poile her up, and lift him, ef they 
could.” 

They tried hard to “lift him”’—and themselves. 
Crash went axes and handspikes, and the splin- 
tered fragments, passed along a line of men, were 


hurried into the furnaces by four stout fellows | 





at Work. 


who never once stopped to take breath or to wipe 
away the sweat that poured from their inflamed 
faces and half-blinded them. 

The boat was doing twelve and a half—her very 
utmost; and if this rate could be maintained, Major 
Langridge would be warned in time. But every 
one knew that she might never arrive at all, so 
tremendous was the strain to which the boilers 
were being subjected. 

The whole fabric of the steamer shook and 
quivered and groaned under the racking jar of the 
swiftly-revolving wheel, and the steam-gage indi- 
cator moved up and up until it showed many pounds 
of pressure beyond the safety-point. The tall 
chimneys, pouring out immense gushes of smoke, 
often belched clear fire a yard above their indented 
tops, and grew so hot that they shed great flakes of 
paint upon the deck. It was impossible to stand 
within six feet of them. 

Still the axes swung, and still the fuel was flung 
upon the raging fires. 

“More wood wanted, sir!” 

“Down with those upper-leck cabins!’ 

Down they came. The bacon was gone by this 
time, but several casks of mess pork and a barrel 
or two of oil supplied its absence. 

Then came a man shouting, “She’s afire around 
the chimneys!” 

Here was a quandary. Every available pair of 
hands was already employed. Yet that fire must 
be extinguished. Gilderoy quickly. solved the 
problem. 

“Below there, guard!” shouted he, from the 
pilot-house window. “Run those prisoners up 
here at the double!” 

Up came the fifteen men before the persuading 
bayonets. 

“You see that fire, do you? Well, if you won't 
work for us, you’ll work for yourselves. If that 
blaze keeps on, we’ll all be roasted| alive—you as 
well as the rest. Now, will you turn to and put it 
out?” 

For answer they sprang to the work. Mutinous 
and angry as they were, they could easily see that 


’ 


| it was their only chance to save their lives. 


With one party laboring to prevent the steamer 
from being burned, and another doing all they 
could to make her burn, and a third tearing the 
unfortunate craft to pieces—the steamer went 
rushing on. 

“Sure, if iver there was such a thing as liftin’ 
one’s silf by th’ sthraps of one’s boots we’re 
a-doin’ that same!” commented Mahony, calmly 
swinging on the safety-valve lever. 

A few minutes later, the pickets at Wachee in- 
formed Major Langridge, who had as yet heard 
nothing of the enemy’s approach, that some kind 
of fire-ship was coming up river, “like greased 
lightning.” Not knowing what this might mean, 


A loud smashing heard soon 


the major ordered the long roll sounded, and 
everything prepared for any possible attack by 
land or water. Soon after, the Lucy Tom swung 
around the bend, a mere mass of fire and smoke, 
and “snubbed up” to the bank, with roaring 
escape-pipe—for Terence Mahony had just 
ordered from his post. 

From the deck a young fellow, in the blackened 
remnants of what had once been a smart lieuten- 
ant’s uniform, leaped ashore, ran up to the major, 
saluted, and said, “Orders from the general, Major 
Langridge.” 

Then he looked at his watch. 
three o’clock; and 
saved. 


been 


It was precisely 
command 


PIKE. 


Langridge’s was 
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OUR COUNTRY’S PEACE. 
Fold up the banners! Smelt the guns! 
Love rules. Her gentle purpose runs. 
A mighty mother turns in tears 
The pages of her battle years, 
Lamenting all her fallen sons. 
Selected. Maurice Thompson, 
e+ 
For the Companion. 


MAY DAY AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


He will touch the button in a 
Watch for the flags and the foun- 


“Look sharp! 
moment more! 
tains!” 

It was almost twelve o’clock on the opening day 
of the World ‘air. President Cleveland was on 
the grand stand in front of the Administration 
Building. The triumphant Columbian March had 
been rendered by the great orchestra. The direc- 
tor-general had given his admirable address. The 

ode and prophecy had read, and the 
President was making his brief speech of the 
opening hour. 

Massed before the platform, and extending 
away down the grand toward the 
Peristyle, still streaming in through the broad 
courts, thronging the immense facades and 
capacious balconies of the mighty buildings, 
and even perched by scores and by hundreds 
on the lofty battlements and amidst the huge 
statuary groups of the roofs were well-nigh 
four hundred thousand people. 

It was a vast oceanic crowd, gathered from 
every land and nation of the globe to celebrate 
the inaugural day of the Columbian Exposition. 

Turks, Arabs, Singhalese and Malays; Alge- 
rians, Dahometans, Coreans, Samoans, /p- 
tians and Eskimos, as well as Japanese, French, 
Germans, Spaniards and Russians, were rep- 
resented and mixed throughout that great 
throng, to which also were added a hundred or 
more painted and feathered Sioux Indians. 

These last, in fact, were the only true, 
original Americans present, for in one sense 
all others are immigrants. 

Although the preparations had been delayed 
by a long, cold, driving rain-storm, word had 
gone abroad that on Monday, May first, the 
World’s Fair would be opened, and foul 
weather did not keep the people at home. 

When the President arrived, shortly before 
eleven o’clock, the sun, for the first time in 
several days, broke through the dark, low 
lying clouds; but trailing fogs still half-veiled 
the domes, towers and finials of the gigantic 
buildings. Never, as it seemed to those who 
have marked their progress toward completion, 

had these huge structures looked so enormous, as 
now that their foundations were encompassed 
and blackened by the innumerable multitudes, 
while their domes and roofs were looming, haltf- 
concealed, in the mist-clouds. 

The magnitude of the grand 
vastness of the assemblage alike defied the power 
of the human voice to fill or reach. The prayer 
and the ode were heard by but few. But the voice 
of the President was stronger and audible farther; 
and when, advancing, amidst a tremendous out- 
burst of cheers, he began his short address, the 
opening sentence, admirable in its simple modesty, 
“Tam here, my fellow-citizens, to join in the con- 
gratulations which befit this occasion,” penetrated 
to a greater distance and stimulated remote areas 
of the throng to try to approach nearer and hear 


been 


square 





square and the 


more. 

The pressure of these masses of 
humanity soon began to be felt alarmingly by the 
central concourse, directly in front of the platform, 
The lines of stalwart guards, although aided and 
reénforced by platoons of United States infantry, 
were powerless to withstand this immense inward 
movement. and pushed 
aside, and borne on by the pressure. 
Their brandished swords and shouts appeared not 
to be noticed or heeded; and for a time it seemed 
as if hundreds, perhaps thousands, would be borne 
down and crushed under foot. 

Many women fainted and were supported bodily 
by those near them; nor could the Red Cross chairs 
for atime, to take them away to the 


converging 


Guards soldiers were 


resistless 


gain access 
emergency hospitals. 

The crowd swayed to and fro, oscillating rhyth- 
mically and displaying within itself currents and 
counter-currents of human beings, which met and 
mutually checked each other. At last, as if from 
restored equilibrium, the tumult ceased. 

By good fortune no had 
injured; but the spectacle of resistless might, 
presented by this movement of three hundred 
thousands of people, will not soon be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it from the platform. 

From here and there in the great tract of human 
heads and faces, bursts of cheering rose at inter- 
vals, and were from opposite 
quarters; and it was amidst such scenes as these 
that the President finished his speech and advanced 
to the little triple dais of oak and velvet, draped 
with the national colors, and pressed the electric 
key or “button,” which the great 
Allis engine in Machinery Hall was set in motion. 

The same key also gave the signal to all the flag- 
men, fountainmen, cannoneers and boatmen on the 
lagoons, to enact their parte in the great programme 
of display. 

But louder even than the artillery salutes and 
the shrieking of steam whistles was the mighty 
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roar of applause from the multitude. It was, in 


| that attraction, showed conclusively that their | 


truth, vor populi: the voice of the people in their | interest had been excited and given form by 


united might. 


Then for a few moments a kind 


| descriptions which they had read in the news- 


of silence fell, and the great sea of faces was seen | papers. The press indeed has been the one all- 


| 


to be rapt and intent on the brilliant spectacle of | powerful auxiliary of the exposition from the 
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Starting the Machinery. 


the unfurling flags, and leaping white jets and 
spray-bursts from the fountains. 

On the instant, at the touch of the button, the 
great buildings turned suddenly resplendent with 
gay colors: the flags, ensigns, streamers, gon- 
falons and emblems of all nations. 


the stately ‘‘white city of palaces’? had grown | 
deliriously gay with bright bunting; and on the | 


lagoons swiftly propelled gondolas, in Venetian 


red and blue, mingled with the even brighter-hued 


electric launches. 

And over all—a curious, pleasing feature of the 
hour—wheeled hundreds of white gulls, visitors 
from the great lake just outside, whose peculiar 
wild cries blended with the human acclamations. 

The President had spoken and had opened the 
exposition. ‘The brief ceremonies were over, and 
the mighty concourse in Administration Square 
melted away, in streamlets and groups, for a day 
of sight-seeing in the grounds. 

Many made their way to the Manufactures 
Building, to behold the largest edifice in the world, 
and also in the hope of gaining another glimpse 
of the President and Cabinet, who were soon to 
proceed thither in company with the Duke of 
Veragua, a direct descendant in the eleventh 
generation of Christopher Columbus. 

Almost as many more turned toward Machinery 
Hall to see the huge engines and dynamos 
which had been so recently set in motion. ‘The 
rest distributed themselves in many directions 
through the grounds. 

Then indeed it was apparent that half a million 
of people may be present at the exposition with- 
out crowding or mutual inconvenience. From 
many points of view, in fact, no one would now 
have suspected that an unusual number of visitors 
were on the grounds. The great squares, plazas, 
avenues, courts and interspaces swallowed them 
up, and if one may use the expression, gaped for 
more. 

Eighty thousand may visit the Manufactures 
Building at one time. Agricultural Building has 
room for thirty thousand, Machinery Hall for as 
many more, and so on of all the other great 
structures. A millon of people may be present 
at the Fair on a single day without serious 
obstruction to sight-seeing. 

The four hundred thousand or more who 
attended the May-day opening were a remarkably 
quiet and orderly assemblage. Very few dissen- 
sions or disturbances of any kind occurred. Few 
rogues were present, so far as known; if present, 
they contented themselves with sight-seeing. But 
one pickpocket attempted to ply his vocation, and 
he was detected in the act. 

After the opening exercises, the great assem- 
blage gave an observer the impression of being 
unusually silent, as if awed by the grandeur and 
magnitude of the buildings. On every hand 
people were seen to be gazing in absorbed con- 
templation. Foreigners present remarked this 
silence of the people with surprise, it was so 
unlike the vivacious chatter of a European crowd. 
Americans are unemotional, irresponsive, stupid, 
they exclaimed. 

They failed to understand the American type 
of mind. Our people were beholding, intelli- 
gently comparing, estimating, thinking ; and one 
who really thinks is not apt to chatter. These 
silent gazers were taking in the height, breadth, 
beauty and magnificent variety of the great 
exposition—taking it in and storing it away for 
future use. 

The inquiries constantly made on all hands by 
visitors, seeking directions for reaching this or 


In a moment | 


moment of its first inception, and is now proving 
| the best of all guides for seeing it. 
C. A. STEPHENS. 
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| For the Companion. 
THE PROPHET AND THE ORANGE-TREE 


| “I,” said the Prophet, “would forever be 
In sight of Allah like the orange-tree, 
Returning those that cruel missiles fling 
For fruit my kindness as an offering.” 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


| 
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GERMAN ARMY BILL REJECTED. 


On May sixth, after a discussion extending 
over six months, the Reichstag or Federal 
Assembly of Germany rejected the new army bill 
proposed by the government. Straightway the 
emperor carried out his threat to dissolve the 
Reichstag, and ordered general elections for a new 
house to be held on June 15th. 

The German people will then declare whether 
they also are unwilling to pay the price necessary 
to keep the empire as the strong man fully armed 
for another struggle with his greatest neighbor. 

Next March the law expires under which the 
present German army is constituted, hence some 
sort of new army bill must be passed in the 
meantime. The rejected one originally proposed 
to add about ninety thousand men to the standing 
forces, and about one million to the trained 
reserves during the next twenty years; but during 
the debates Chancellor Caprivi consented to 
reduce this demand by about one-third. 

Thus modified, the bill would have gradually 
raised the German army to equality in numbers 
with that of France. At present the force of the 
republic, both in regulars and trained reserves, 
is considerably the greater, and will grow increas- 
ingly so for some years to come. 

From the first the rejected bill was disliked by 
all German parties, though its modification was 
supported by the National Liberals. 

The Radicals objected that it would not perma- 
nently, but only for five years, reduce the term 
of service from three to two years. 

The Conservatives, who are hostile to Caprivi 
because of his commercial policy, disliked any 
reduction in the length of service. 

The Centre or Catholic party opposed the 
measure partly on the ground that it would bring 
all Germany under the rigid military methods of 
Prussia, and partly because they desired to obtain 
impossible concessions to Catholicism as the price 
of their support. 

‘The group from Alsace-Lorraine naturally dis- 
like a measure calculated to make more hopeless 
their desired reunion with France. 

And all disliked it as involving more taxation 
of the people, who are said to be already impov- 
erished by taxes, and especially disgusted by the 
proposed new excise duties on spirits and beer. 

The coming election will be of the greatest 
importance to Europe at large. Should the 
Germans elect a majority in support of the 
emperor, they will have signified that they mean 
to strain all their powers to retain or regain 
military supremacy. In that case, all Germany’s 
neighbors will feel compelled to follow suit as 
heretofore. 

But should the Germans declare against an 


plain that Germany cannot safely favor general 
warlike preparations while her army is decreasing 
as compared with that of France. 











increased army, their government will be com- | 
pelled to resort to truly pacific courses, for it is | 


No wonder that hope and talk of general disar- | 


mament have sprung up afresh from this situa- 
tion! It is said that the pope means to advise 
the great powers of Europe to this course, and 
they are certainly counselled to it also by the 
other spiritual potentate called Common Sense. 


* 
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A WOMAN'S DISCOVERY. 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, contains 
one of the largest collections of ancient manu- 
scripts in England. For twenty-one years the 
hbrarian was the Rey. S. S. Lewis, whose wife, 
like Dorothea Casaubon in ‘* Middlemarch,” 
devoted herself to her husband’s literary labors. 
She became proficient in various Eastern lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, and shared his 
enthusiasm for the study of archaic writings. 

After his death she resumed her travels, begun 
with him in Greece, Egypt, Palestine and Arabia, 
and undertook to solve the mystery connected 





with a bundle of vellum which had been seen by | 


Professor Palmer in the convent of St. Catharine, 
Mount Sinai. 

With her sister she took a six days’ camel ride 
across the desert from Suez. Although protected 
only by a few dragomans she was unmolested by 
the Bedouins, whom she met on the way. Pitch- 
ing her tent in the convent garden she speedily 
won the confidence of the monks, who have been 


suspicious of learned pedants since Tischendorf | 


Both she and her 
That was 


secured the Sinaiticus Bible. 
sister spoke modern Greek fluently. 
the language of the monks. 

The manuscript was a palimpsest, that is, a 
parchment on which the writing has been partially 
erased to make room for another writing. 


The palimpsest was placed in Mrs. Lewis's | 


hands. It was a manuscript containing lives of 
Christian women written in the eighth century. 


The outer text was not important, but underneath | 


were traces of an original text which had been 
partly effaced. The title “‘“Evangelium’’ caught 
her eye, and convinced her that she had found an 
ancient copy of a Gospel. 

The monks allowed her to besmear the pages 
with a chemical mixture which she had obtained 
at the British Museum. 
the faint, obliterated under text. Then the ancho- 
rites held up the rolls in the bright sunlight, and 
enabled her to photograph them with their double 
texts. As she was an accomplished Syriac scholar 
she could read the original. : 

It was a complete copy of St. Mark's Gospel 
with the exception of the last twelve verses of the 
standard text. 

Appreciating the importance of her discovery 


she sent a dragoman to Suez with despatches to | 
England. Four Syriac scholars joined her in the | 


convent garden in the course of a few weeks. 
Her judgment respecting the original text was 
confirmed. 


ing, deciphering and transcribing the text. They 
returned to England with the consciousness of 


having seen and translated probably one of the 


most ancient manuscripts of the Christian Gospels. 

Hamerton in his ‘Intellectual Life’? speaks of 
the absence of scientific curiosity as characteristic 
of educated women. Mrs. Lewis's discovery of 
this Gospel, like Miss Amelia B. Edwards's 
exhaustive investigations as an Egyptologist, 
must be accounted conspicuous exceptions to his 
rule. 


+ 
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STOCK MARKET PANICS. 


About a month ago the New York stock 
market, and in a less degree other stock markets 
all over the country, were excited by a violent 
decline in prices. Holders of a number of sepa- 
rate stocks were for various reasons forced to sell 
them. The selling came from many quarters at 
once, and other investors having grown suspicious 
of the stocks, nobody was anxious to buy them. 
The result was the great decline mentioned 
above. 

The mere fact of a decline in the market value 





of securities owned by a broker or an investor | 


does not cause general disaster. The owner is 
poorer on his book accounts, but neither he nor 
his associates are ruined. 

But in the machinery of modern stock ex- 
changes, stocks perform a double service. They 
are property held for investment purposes, but 
they are also used for what is called ‘collateral’’ 
on loans. 
money to buy stocks. 
sum in the bank, he borrows it, giving other 


stocks which he owns into the possession of the | 


lender for security. 


So long as the market price holds firm, his loan | 


is secure. He contracts other obligations on the 
basis of this loan; they, too, seem secure. 

Market prices break, and everything is changed. 
The man who lent him money sells the borrower's 
‘“collateral’’ to protect himself. Losing money in 
this quarter, the broker has to sell other stocks, 
not pledged in loans, to make it good. Prices 
may go so low that all his securities would not 
bring upon the market as much money as he 
owes. Then he must suspend payments; in 
other words, must fail. 

In the recent New York panic the chief trouble 
came from a group of stocks—called ‘indus- 
trials,” to distinguish them from the railway 
shares mainly dealt in on the exchanges—which 
had been advanced by means of borrowed money 
to very high figures. 


This helped to bring out | 


For forty days this company of | 
scholars was laboriously employed in photograph- | 


The broker or the customer needs { 
If he has not the necessary | 


One of the companies whose stock had been 
| thus advanced failed to meet its payments; the 
| news caused general fright among shareholders 
| in the others; and before the decline ceased, half 
| dozen brokers on the Stock Exchange had 
| failed. 
| This, however, was only one of the causes. 
Panics arise from general distrust, and their effect 
is seen in the weakest spots of the financial world. 
This year, the trouble began long before the 
‘industrial panic’’ was thought of. Doubt among 
financiers over the silver legislation of our country, 
and over the heavy exports of gold, started the 
| uneasiness. Banks and other lenders of money 
| grew more and more cautious, warned by experi- 
| ence that financial trouble might come. 
| Some enterprises which needed money for their 
business, and which had made their plans in 
| expectation that money could easily be borrowed, 
| found themselves unable to procure it. Itself a 
symptom and result of the prevalent distrust, 
this policy made the distrust only wider. Then 
came the trouble on the market. 

The lesson of such events, especially to younger 
business men, is to avoid what are called specula- 
tive operations; to conduct their business conser- 
vatively, and not to extend too far obligations 
which may be met only by recourse to the lenders 
of money. 


~~ 
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TWO LIVES REDEEMED. 


A young English girl who had obtained employ 
ment in a London millinery shop found a sovereign 
one day on the floor, and kept it. After a long 
struggle honesty prevailed. She restored the 
sovereign voluntarily to her employer, with ex- 
pressions of contrition. “ 

Her employer was a harsh man, who thought 
that it was too late for her to mend. He accused 
her of theft, and caused her to be sent to jail for 
three months. When she was released she made 
a brave effort to redeem her reputation. She ob- 
tained a situation in another shop, and was honest 
and industrious. 
| One day her former employer recognized her in 
| the street, and following her into the shop, told 
| the story of the sovereign and of her conviction. 
She was discharged from her situation. 
| Despairing under persecution, she went to the 
| magistrate who had committed her to jail and 
| related her piteous story. He sent an officer to 
fetch the first employer, and sharply reprimanded 

him. ‘Every one has a right,” said he, “to redeem 
| a reputation which has been lost.” 
He took the girl under his protection, obtained 
| work for her, and never had cause to be ashamed 
of what he had done. 
Another story with a similar moral has recently 
| been related on the authority of the late Doctor 
| Joseph P. Gray. 

During the war a Union soldier, who was anxious 
to reénlist in another regiment recruited from his 
| town, foolishly deserted from the army. He was 
| arrested and ordered to be shot. President Lincoln, 
after learning of his motive, commuted the sen- 
tence to imprisonment in camp at Elmira. 
| The young soldier, still burning to return to the 
| field and to regain his reputation, undertook to 
escape from camp by drugging the coffee of his 
guards with morphine. Miscalculating the dose, 
he killed one of the guards. 

After effecting his escape and learning of the 
| death of his victim, he surrendered himself, 
| expressed his remorse, and pleaded that he had 
| only intended to put the guards to sleep. 
| He was condemned to death, but upon Doctor 
| Gray’s recommendation the President again com 
muted the sentence to imprisonment for life. 

The prisoner was taken through New York on 
his way to the Albany Penitentiary. At the rail 
way station he escaped with the aid of a cousin, a 
handsome girl, who knew when he was to arrive, 
and contrived to divert the attention of the officer 
escorting him. The soldier was concealed in her 
father’s house, and ultimately enabled to settie in 
the West. 

Starting afresh under another name, he was 
successful in business and highly respected. He 
married the woman who had rescued him, and 
returned years afterward to tell Doctor Gray the 
strange story of his life. 

It was not too late to mend when he had twice 
been sentenced to death. With forbearance from 
Lincoln and Doctor Gray and assistance from a 
loving heart, a life blackened by wrong deeds was 
redeemed. 
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IMPERTINENT CURIOSITY. 


An American statesman long dead, whose name 
will have a place in the history of his country as a 
sincere patriot, had a petty trait of character 
which often blinded his intimate friends to his real 
greatness. This was a persistent and annoying 
curiosity. 

He had a gnawing desire to know the private 
affairs of his family, his servants, and even of 
strangers. 

His name was once suggested as a member of 
the President’s Cabinet. There was no question 
of his ability or integrity. He was requested to 
call at the White House. Arriving there, he was 
shown into a private room, across a recess of 
which hung a red curtain. 

To know what was behind that curtain was too 
much of a temptation for the curiosity of the 
statesman. The President, entering the room 
quietly by another door, was amazed to see the 
eminent senator tiptoeing softly across the floor, 
and poking his head between the curtains. He 
drew back, and announced his coming by a cough. 
The interview was a pleasant one, but no tender of 
a Cabinet position was made to the visitor. 

“I cannot have a Paul Pry in my Cabinet,” the 
President said, afterward. 

Napoleon tormented his court by a paltry curi- 
osity. He was not satisfied with seeing kingdoms 





, at his beck, he must also master the petty concerns 
' of his officers, and know the secrets of the women 
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of the court, even opening their letters to discover 
them. Hence an English ambassador pronounced 
him “a mighty genius, but not a gentleman.” 

The old code of gentlehood held that the person- 
ality of each man was sacred. In theory it pro- | 
tected him as effectually as chain armor. Only 
the coarse, vulgar fellow would pry into his 
neighbor’s affairs, or read his letters; even to | 
touch his person with rude familiarity was a sin | 
against good breeding. 

The present age has little or no reverence for the 
reserve that is the right of a neighbor. There 
may have been some excuse for gossip and curi- 
osity among our forefathers, when communities 
were isolated and knowledge was scanty. Yet 
now, when the affairs of the Antipodes are known 
to us in an hour, and art and science offer to the 
world their stores of knowledge, our newspapers 
insist on prying into every personal detail of the 
private lives of people about us. 

The verdict upon this age, we fear, like that upon 
Napoleon will be, “Eminent in genius, but not 
gentle.” 

a ee 


ONLY FAIR. 


John Van Buren, the son of the President,— 
familiarly known as “Prince John” because he 
had enjoyed the distinction of dancing with Queen 
Victoria,—was the familiar friend of his venerable 
father. 

A mutual love, warm and unbroken, distin- 
guished their relations, and they were such true 
comrades that they were even accustomed to joke 
one another, never heeding where their shafts 
might hit. 

Mr. L. E. Chittenden says, in his “Personal 
Recollections,” that he once made a brief stay at 
Lindenwald with the ex-President and his son, 
and he gives an amusing illustration of the familiar 
affection existing between the two. 

The plate set before the guest during one of the 
courses at dinner was most exquisitely decorated, 
and Mr. Chittenden could not resist the temptation 
to turn it over and look for the maker’s mark. 

“Is not that a beautiful piece of china?” inquired 
John. “It has a history. It belongs to a dinner- 
set made at Sevres for the King of Italy before the 
fall of Napoleon. I discovered it in Paris, and 
although it was expensive, I purchased it and 
presented it to my father. Ought he not to be 
grateful for such a magnificent present?” 

“Indeed, I am grateful,” said the father; “per- 
haps more so for this than for another present you 
made me about the same time.” 

“Another present! What was it? I don’t 
remember,” said the son. 

“It was a bill of exchange for acceptance for 
more than the cost of the china!” | 

“Ah, yes,” replied young John. “I intended that | 
the entire transaction should represent a beautiful | 
instance of filial and paternal affection. I pre-| 
sented you with the china; that was filial. You | 
paid for it; that was paternal. Could anything be | 
more complete?” 


sieinansneiflpsentenntion 
GOOD LAWS. 


Kansas has joined her name to the long list of 
states which have passed ballot reform laws. All 
of her Northern and Western sisters now have 
such laws on their statute books, and in all thirty- 
six states have shown in this way that they believe 
in protecting the ballot-box from corrupt agencies. 

Corrupt Practices acts have also been passed by 
six states. These acts have been less efficient in 
this country than could have been wished, because 
they have not provided the machinery for their | 
own enforcement, and because they have not 
limited the amount of expenditure that may be 
legally made at an election—provisions that have 
done much in England to purify elections. 

The Corrupt Practices Act recently adopted in 
Missouri is the first American law to meet these 
two requirements. It provides a process by which 
a defeated candidate may bring an action to 
oust his opponent on proof of violation of any of 
the law’s provisions, and it also limits strictly a 
candidate’s legal expenses. 

Thus, whether he be a candidate for Congress or | 
for state or local office, he can spend not more 
than one hundred dollars where there are five | 
thousand or fewer voters, and a constantly dimin 
ishing additional sum for each hundred voters as 
the whole number grows larger. 

The working of this law will be watched with 
great interest, as it really introduces a new prin 
ciple into political legislation. 

On all sides evidence multiplies that the people 
of the United States are seriously determined that 
the will of the voters shall be expressed unvitiated | 
by fraud or evil influence. 
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| layer of what looked like cotton wool dragged 
| through the Thames mud and sprinkled with ink. | 


COMMON SENSE. 


Theophilus Harrington, a Vermont judge in the | 
early part of this century, was a man who loved 
the right and cared little for mere legal quibbling. 
“If justice controls your verdict,” he would often 
Say to the jury, “you will not miss the general 
principles of the law.” 

At one trial, when the possession of a farm was 
in question, the defendant offered a deed of the | 
premises to which the plaintiff’s lawyer, Daniel | 
Chipman, objected, because it had no seal. 

“But your client sold the land, was paid for it, 
and signed the deed, did he not?” asked the judge. 

“That makes no difference,” said Chipman. “The 
deed has no seal, and cannot be admitted in evi- 
dence.” 

“Is anything else the matter with the deed?” 
asked the judge. 

“I don’t know that there is.” 

“Mr. Clerk,” said the judge, “give me a wafer | 
and a three-cornered piece of paper.” 

The clerk obeyed, and the judge deliberately | 
made and affixed the seal. 

“There, Brother Chipman,” said he, “the deed is 
all right now. It may be put in evidence. A man 
is not going to be cheated out of his farm, in this 
court, when there is a whole box of wafers on the 
clerk’s desk.” 


| him to exercise his command as chief marshal for 


again. 


| years ago they succeeded in conquering it. 


| area of eight hundred feet. Through this bed the 


| her but from the brightness and buoyancy of her | 


“The court will give me an exception?” pleaded 
the counsel. 

“The court will do no such thing,” answered the 
judge, and he kept his word. | 





A Superb Souvenir. 


A New Edition of the World’s Fair Number 
isnow ready. ‘The first edition of Seven Hundred 
Thousand copies was disposed of in one week 
from the date of its issue. 

Far and wide, from Maine to California, on | 
nearly every train and news-stand its attractive 
cover can be seen. It is without a rival in its 
completeness. 

The Companion for a year, and a copy of this 
beautiful number, will be sent to a new subscriber 
for $1.75. Single copies, ten cents by mail, or of 
any Newsdealer. 





OUR WORLD’S FAIR NUMBER. 


Our subscribers—even those who do not like 
statistics—may be interested to learn some facts 
regarding our World’s Fair Number. The number 
of copies printed in the first edition was 700,000, of 
which 560,000 were given away as an extra number 
to our regular subscribers, and 140,000 were for 
sale. 


Each cover of this number was printed outside 
ten times, one printing for each color, and once 
more on the inside: so that there were in all 
7,700,000 printings before all the covers were ready 
to be stitched upon the number. This work occu- 
pied fourteen steam lithograph and three fast 
ordinary presses several weeks. The lithographic 
printing represents a whole year’s work of one 
steam lithograph press large enough to print four 
copies at once. 

he completed number, including both the regu- 
lar sixteen-page paper and the extra issue, made 
fifty-two pages. The total area of each paper sent 
to subscribers was 4830 square inches, or more 


| than 33!4 square feet. The total area of all the 


papers sent to our regular subscribers was more 
than 431 acres. 

The mailing of this great edition occupied seven 
working days,—only one more than usual,—and 
the weight of second-class or printed mail matter 
on which The Companion paid postage on those 
days was 186 tons. The postage paid in that week 
was thus more than $3,700, and the mail sent from 
The Companion office was so great that on several 
days two, and even three, additional postal cars 
were loaded with Companions to be sent to our 
subscribers in the West and South. 

In the various processes of printing, folding, 
binding and mailing the World’s Fair Companion 
there were employed 214 men and women. This 
number does not include any of those engaged in 


setting the type, or in any of the business or | 


editorial departments. 


SENTINEL DUTY. 
In France in the seventeenth century the office 
of sentinel was a very solemn charge, and a part of 
the sentinel’s duty was to resent and punish any 


affront. The severity of this punishment was in 
proportion to the high importance of his office. A 


French historian relates an incident illustrative of | 


this fact. 


In 1622 M. de Marillac rode away on horseback 
from an audience with the king. His horse stepped 
on a sentinel’s foot. The man struck the horse, 
who leaped forward and shook M. de Marillac in 
his saddle. 

The rider turned and struck the sentinel. The 
soldier belonged to the company of M. de Goas, 
who, when he heard of this, had him arrested and 
imprisoned. He himself set out, sword in hand, in 
search of M.de Marillac to demand satisfaction 
for an insult to his sentinel. 

The king was informed of the incident, and sent 
for M. de Goas and M. de Marillac. He repri- 
manded De Marillac severely, told him that the 
sentinel should have killed him, and forbade 


six days. 

The sentinel was tried before a council of war, 
and was sentenced as a penalty for not killing 
De Marillac to be deprived of his arms in the 
presence of his regiment, and to be tortured by the 
strappado (that is, to be hoisted by a rope to a| 
beam and let fall). The king pardoned the man, 
but M. de Goas would not have him in his company 


FILTERING A FOG. 


A London fog is worse than “a darkness which 
may be felt,” for it is loaded with filth. Sanitary 
engineers have been battling with it for many 
years, trying to prevent its foul particles from 
invading the House of Commons. One night two 





Outside the fog was so dense that the lights 
twinkled like half-extinguished matches. Inside 
the Housé the air was clear and pure, as it is on a | 
starlit night. | 

One who was curious to see the process by | 
which this transformation had been effected would 
have been taken down-stairs, far beneath the feet 
of the unsuspecting members, and shown a vast 


A few hours before it was a mass of virgin-white 
wool, six inches thick, and extending over an 


air from the outside had been driven by the force | 
of a steam fan, and then, purified, allowed to 
enter the House of Commons. } 
The bed of wool served as a filter, and the filth | 
deposited therein was a startling sight, but one 
that attested the triumph of the sanitary engineers. 


NOT WORTH IT. 


A significant bit of wisdom, to be pondered over 
by the very young, whose griefs and disappoint- 
ments seem so tragic, was that uttered by Mistress 
Dolly Madison, when she was over eighty years 
old, and near her death. 


Her life had been fortunate and beautiful, not 
only because circumstances had proved kind to | 


temperament. 

She harbored no bitterness over past experiences, 
but life had taught her the unimportance of most 
trials which loom so gigantic in approaching. | 

Not long before her death, one of her nieces | 
went to her for sympathy in some slight trouble. 

“My dear,” she said, “do not trouble about it. | 
There is nothing in this world really worth caring 
for. Yes,” she repeated, looking intently out of a 
window, “I who have lived so long repeat to you 
that there is nothing in this world below really 








| worth caring for!” 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- YOUR 


mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use | 
of Burnett’s Cocoaime. (Adv.-4 WITH 





= —— | DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
Terre Haute, Ind. A College of Engineering. | the surface of any other paint, and will /ast four or five 
Well endowed, well equipped. Courses in Mechanical, | times /onger, Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
Electrical, Civil Engineering, and Chemistry. Exten- | circulars. Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J 
sive Machine Shops, Laboratories, Drawing Rooms, 
Library. Expenses low. Address H. T. EDDY, Prest. | 
NAVAL EXPEDITION _FOR BOYS TO THE 


World’s air, By St. Jobn’s Mili- 


tary School, Man- 
lius, N. Y., via the Great Lakes. Organized as cadets 
of a Ship-of-War. Limited number may join. June 
27th to July 27th. Apply for terms. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY | 


Founded by OF MUSIC. CARL FAELTEN, 
Dr. Eben Tourjée. s Director. 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 

In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Languages, 
The admirably equipped Home affords a safe and 
inviting yesidence for lady students. Calendar free. 

FRANK W ALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Barbour’s Linen Thread’ 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


























“ Patch’s Lemonade Tablets sell ike hot cakes,” 


Only One Cent a Glass. 


80 § the Dr sts. ’ 
so say the Druggi at the World’s Fair. 
Convenient in 


form. _ LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES 
Wholesome. | are the leading Perfumes of AMERICA and sold 
throughout THE WORLD. 


Short Taiks on Life Insurance. 


“TALK 29. 


One of Patch's | h G | 
Novus Lemonade e ree ey 
2 Tablets makes a 


is ~~ iarge glass of de- 
licious Lemonade, 


Instantly made. 





Only Pure Fruit 
Acids Used. 






Polar Expedition braved the terrors of 
the Arctic Zone, and pushed farther 
North than man had ever trod. 


LEMONADE without Lemons. The M. B. L. A. 


10c. per bottle (containing 12 Tablets). #1 per doz. 
bottles (144 Tablets) at your Druggist’s. By mail 13e. 
for one bottle, ®1.15 for one doz. bottles, post-paid. 


| E. L. PATCH CO., Mfg. Pharmacists, 91 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
New York Office, 96 Fulton Street. 

Chicago Office, 1633 Michigan Avenue. 

MYER BROS., Wholesale Druggists, St. Louis, Mo. 
. - . (# Splendid Openings for First-Class Agents. 
inte Water mate from Potoh's Compound Lithia Send for Circular. 

| Tablets for 1 ct.a glass. 25c. bottle of Tablets makes 
| 144 gals. #1 bottle makes 6 gals. Physicians recommend MASS. BENEFIT LIFE ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
| them because they make the most reliable Lithia Water. GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 
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has braved the slanders and direful 
prophecies of its “Old Line’’ rivals, 
and has perfected a plan of Life In- 
surance which is adapted to the wants 
of the people in any zone. 














Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its litera- 
ture, the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as adver- 
tisements. 27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


NINTH PRIZE. 


With sunburnt face and sturdy arm, 
Along the field the mower moves. 
The dry sweet grass falls thick and fast, 
Each stroke strong robust vigor proves. 
With steady beams the noonday sun 
Pours down; the mower seeks the shade, 
Sits down to rest, and wipes his brow, 
And turns his sickle’s dulling blade. 
And then to cleanse his dusty face, 
To soothe his sunburnt hands, he brings 
The bucket from the deep cool well, 
Whose water comes from mountain springs. 
And as the wheel turns round and round 
And slowly winds the chain and rope, 
He blesses water, blesses home, 
And blesses good, clean Ivory Soap. 
By AMY E. BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, Pa 
CopyriGuT 1893, BY THe Procter & Gams. Co, 
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ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


What were the Olympian and the Isthmian games? 

How were these of great benefit to Greece ? 

Had the Romans any national athletic games? | 

The origin of gladiatorial combats; their rapid in- | 
crease; their effects; when and why ended ? 

Do we need athletic sports? Are our modern out-of- | 
door sports at all objectionable? Why? 








For the Companion. 


THE PRINCES’ CHAMBER. 


I stood upon Tower Hill; 
Bright were the skies and Ry 
Yet a cloud and a sudden chill 
Passed over the summer day, 
A thrill, and a nameless dread, 
s of one who waits alone 
Where gather the silent dead 
Under the charnel stone! 


Then over the moat I passed, 
And paused at the Traitor’s Gate; 

Did I hear a trumpet’s blast, 
Forerunner of deadly. fate ? 

Lo! _ Up the stairs from the river, 
Where the sombre shadows crept, 

With none to help, or deliver. 
Kings, queens, and princes 


Fiercely the black portcullis 
Frowned as I onward went; 
The Bloody Tower is this— 
Strong tower of dread portent! 
“Show me the Princes’ Chamber,” 
To the Yeoman Guard I said. 
O, the stairs were steep to clamber, 
And the rough vault dark o’erhead! 
No sigh in the sunny room; 
No moan from the groinéd roof; 
No wail of expectant doom 
Echoed alone, aloof! 
But instead, a mother sang 
To a child upon her knee, 
Whose merry laughter rang 
Like sweet bells, mad with glee. 


Sunshine, for murky air, 
Smiles, for the sob of pain, 

Joy, for dark despair 

ope, where sweet hope was slain! 

“Art thou happy here ?” I cried, 
“Where once was lonely woe, 

And the royal children died,— 
Murdered, so long ago?” 


She smiled. “O, lady, yes! 
Earth hath forgotten them; 
See, how my roses press 
Blooming on each fair stem. 
The princes they sleep sound, 
But love nor joy are dead ;— 
I fear no haunted ground, 
I have my child,” she said. 
JuLia C. R. DoRR. 


swept! 


ee 


For the Companion. 
A PRISON INCIDENT. 


The incident narrated below took place in a 
woman’s prison of an Eastern State. A striking 
picture of Christ saying to the erring woman, 
“Go, and sin no more!’’ hangs in the chapel of 
this prison. About five o’clock in the afternoon, 
the time that the Sunday service is held there in 
the summer, the sun touches the painting bril- 
liantly, and lights the sympathetic figure of the 
Master, seeming to interpret with new hope His 
significant words. Indeed, to one not expecting 
the sudden illumination, it appears almost like a 
supernatural transfiguration. 

Among the prisoners was a woman who had 
caused a great deal of trouble from the first hour 
she had been placed within the prison walls. She 
had been arrested for repeated crimes, and was 
considered a confirmed criminal. Violent and 
disobedient, she had literally to be forced to her 
duties. Finding they could do nothing with her, 
the authorities placed her in a solitary cell. 
When she was taken from it she made so much 
trouble that it became necessary to put her back 
again. 

But one Sunday they took her out in time to 
attend chapel services with the other prisoners. It 
had been a cloudy day, and the woman seemed 
even more surly than usual. She was carefully 
guarded lest she might do some harm. 

Just as the service was about to close the sun 
broke through the clouds, and streamed into the 
chapel, touching the picture of Christ and the 
erring woman with almost a divine effulgence. 
The effect was very beautiful and impressive. 
From row to row the women gazed at the picture, 
and subdued murmurs were whispered from one 
to the other. 

She who was the wickedest of them all had 
gathered herself together and sat crouched like a 
wild beast, staring straight at the Christ, her 
rough head sunk between her shoulders, and her 
knees up to her chin. 

When the service was over, the sun still lingered 
upon the picture. The bell sounded, and the 
prisoners arose to file out of the chapel, but the 
violent woman did not stir. ‘The attendant thought 
she meant new mischief and came up behind her, 
and taking her by the arm said: 

“Get up, and go out!” 

She received no response. Fearing the woman 
might make a disturbance, the officers waited 
until the other prisoners had left the chapel, 
expecting a hand-to-hand tussle with the insubor- 
dinate. Approaching her again, the officer asked 
quietly : 

‘*Why didn’t you go out? Come, get up now!” 

To her amazement, the woman, who never had 
shown them the least sign of tender emotion, 
turned upon her a softened face and moistened 
eyes. As she arose, she said: 

“Yes, I will go. I only want to see that,” 
pointing to the picture. ‘I don’t want to see 
anything but that.” 


They led her weeping to her solitary cell. A 





‘full of love for our country. 
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few days later she quietly asked to be let out 


with the other prisoners, promising not to make 
any disturbance. 


| changed soul. There is no gentler woman in that | © 


Sermons and prayers and songs | potaters this mornin’ in the abstrack. I didi 
| out o’ ye not one small potater in the shape of an 


prison to-day. 
and kind words were not able to do what the 


vision of Christ in His pitying love had done for | to no p’int. 


this sin-burdened, penitent heart. 


~ 
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ALASKA AT THE 





WORLD'S FAIR. 


Some of the most curious and interesting exhibits ro 


at the World’s Fair come from Alaska. 


| extent and variety greatly enlarge our ideas of the | 
| of the | 


The common idea of Alaska, | 
indeed, has been that it consists of a vast, bleak long 


importance of this far-away territory 
United States. 


waste, where there is little to get and much to 
endure. Markedly in conflict with this old idea 
stands the superb mining exhibit of the territory: 
rich sample ores, massive ingots of gold, silver, 
copper; asbestos and coal; models of powerful 
mining machinery, and photographs of what is 
said to be the largest gold mine in the world. 


Another surprise is found in the timber exhibit, 
which shows that this bleak country produces tall, 
straight forests of valuable woods; and that in the 
outskirts of Sitka grow huge firs and hemlocks 
eight and nine feet in diameter. Indian war 
canoes, eighty feet in length and six feet wide, 
made from the trunks of similar trees are exhibited. 

In this connection, too, we are assured that not 
far from Sitka there is a valley containing a series 
of hot, medicinal springs, fit to vie with the cele- 
brated Hot Springs of Arkansas. 

In the line of food fishes are samples, and 
evidences of an extensive salmon canning indus- 
try, with maps of salmon rivers, sufliciently 
numerous, it would seem, to feed the. world for 
many decades to come. 

The visitor is in a measure prepared to see the 
fine fur seal exhibits from the Pribilof Islands, 
which have been so widely advertised by inter- 
national controversies. But many persons will be 
surprised to learn that these famous and ——— 
peltries are far from being the richest or the most 
costly which Alaska has to exhibit. 

In the beautiful display of furs at the Fair the 
sealskin holds but second rank. There are lovely 
sea-otter skins worth fully five hundred dollars 
apiece, a cloak from which would be an expensive 
garment, indeed. Almost equally rare are skins 
of the blue or glacial bear, found only in this 
territory. The crisp pelage of some of the black 
and silver foxes, too, is a marvel of beauty. 

We are led to infer, also, that the Indian natives 
are by no means devoid of artistic skill; for the 
exhibits contain many carvings in hard, black 
stone, the handiwork of native craftsmen, so 
elaborate and highly finished that their counter- 
parts could searcely be produced in the studios of 
our large cities. 


a 
FASCINATED BY GARIBALDI. 


Garibaldi had faith in himself. His volunteers 
had blind faith in their leader. An order from 
him was never questioned, and no one waited for 
an explanation. ‘You are not to inquire how you 
are to storm that position—you must go and do it,” 
said he once, on giving the order for an assault. 
The position was taken. There was no order or 
discipline in his army. His staff officers were a 
motley, quaint crew. His veterans were used to. 
the rifle and inured to hardships. 


The raw recruits were a shapeless mass, march- 
ing in loose companies under improvised officers, 
but indifferent to pay and long fasts; but so thor- 
oughly had Garibaldi enslaved them to his will 
that not one ever disputed his orders or failed to 
attempt to do what he said must be done. 

All his staff officers were ready to die with or 
for him. Veterans and recruits cheerfully endured 
hunger and long marches, if Garibaldi told them 
he would thereby bring them face to face with the 
enemy. 

In Rome he called for “forty volunteers, wanted 
for an operation in which half of them would be 
sure to be killed, and the other half mortally 
wounded.” The whole battalion rushed forward 
to offer themselves, and lots had to be drawn. 

A word spoken by him in his clear, ringing, 
silver voice electrified the dullest peasant who had 
served in the ranks but for a few weeks. If he 
called for men to follow him, officers and men 
eae up as if the ground had brought them 

orth. 


At the close of the siege of Rome there was a 
most vivid illustration of what the writer of an 
article on Garibaldi in “Biographies of Eminent 
Persons” calls “that glamour which enslaved his 
volunteers’ minds and hearts to his will.” 

The Assembly had voted to surrender Rome to 
the French besiegers. Garibaldi made up his 


From that time she was a|’a’ got every one on ’em, big and little, in the | awan, they chowed signs of treachery. 


| fetchin’ things to a 





mind to leave the city, and put forth this singular 
order of the day: | 

“Whoever chooses to follow me will be received | 
among my own men. All I ask of them is a heart | 
y. They will have no 
pay, no rest. They will get bread and water when 
chance may supply them. Whoever likes not this | 
may remain behind. Once out of the gates of 
Rome, every step will be one step nearer to death.” 

Four thousand infantry and five hundred horse- 
men, two-thirds of what was left of the defenders 
of Rome, accepted these conditions. 


——————— --2@e 
IDEAS AND POTATOES. 


There had been a teachers’ institute at Bolton’s 
Corners. 
stopped at the house of old Farmer Green, about 
a mile from the town; and he persuaded the 
farmer, who had come to the Corners to sell a load 
of potatoes, to go and hear him make an address 
before the institute on “The Palladium of our 
Liberties—the Common Schools.” When, after the 
address and a discussion in the institute, the super- 
intendent was driving home to dinner with the 
farmer, he asked him how he liked the speech. 

“Wal,” said the farmer, “it struck me that you 


was doin’ in that speech what I sh’d call diggin’ 
potaters in the abstrack.” 


“What do you mean?” asked the superintendent. | 


“Wal, now,” said the farmer, ‘“‘here’s a man with 
a college eddication that’s got to larn somethin’ of 
a farmer! It’s like this: When I dug them ’ere 
potaters ’t I sold to-day, I had to dig every con- 
sarned one on ’em separate—fust one and then 
another, and knock the dirt off ’n ’em, and go 
round an’ gether’em up. They was dug, as Parson 


uimby used to say, cong-creekly, not abstrackly. | 
he hull work come to a p’int with every one o’ | 
| o’clock it grew dark and a storm rose which pre- 


them potaters. 

“Now if I’d come down to that ’ere field, an’ said 
to myself, ‘The potater is the true staff o’ life. 
The potater is one of the most noblest prodducks 
of the United States. The 
sidered and dug in the abstrack,’ and had turned to 
and scratched over the top o’ the hull field, how 
many potaters do you think I sh’d ’a’ got?” 

“Not many, I guess,” said the superintendent. 

“Not a potater! 


The county superintendent of schools | 


} 


potater should be con- | 


But if I’d ’a’ started on the fust | 


icked out fust one potater and then another, I’d 


ourse 0’ time. 


“Now, sir,” the farmer went on, “you dug your 


idee or a fact—notaone. You didn’t seem to come 


“An’ right thar’s the great need o’ this ’ere 


country. e don’t so muc 
p’int. 
jest exactly what we’re at. 


a p’int, and farmin’ to a p’int! Yes, sir, that’s 


Their | jest it—farmin’ to a p’int; for we might get along 


somehow without the preachin’ or the teachin’, but 
we couldn’t get along without the farmin’ nohow 
we'd fix it!” 
The superintendent said noting but he wrote a 
time in his room that night, trying, as he 
expressed it to himself, to put some individual 
ja toes, in the shape of definite facts and thoughts, 
nto his address for the institute he was to attend 
the following day in the next town. 


+ 
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For the Companion. 


PSYCHE. 


Golden pinions, purnie-ered, 
Floating down the airy tide 

Whence there breathes a faint perfume 
Hinting of the clover’s bloom,— 

Hither, thither, fluttering 

Up and down on tireless wing,— 
What the spell and whose the power 
Thus to lure her, hour by hour? 


Does her lover captive dwell 
In some clover honey-cell, 
Whither after weary flights 
folded wings alights ? 
By what mystery of speech 
Does his voice her hearing reach ? 
By what augury or sign 

ung upon the grass or vine? 


Who the lonely prisoner 

In the clover, calling her, 
Bidding her to set him free,— 
Ending his captivity 
’Tis young Cupid, stricken blind 
Shut a clover-leaf behind, 
Calling to the butterfly— 
“Psyche, Psyche, here am I!” 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 





oo 
LINK’S CONQUEST. 


“You c’n conquer most anything if you tackle it 
firm,” said Uncle Link Lane, removing the green 
covering from a bass viol standing in the corner 
of the “fore-room.” “I keep this ’ere viol as a 
sort of trophy of war, same’s men that fit keep 
their old queen’s arms, fur it represents to me a 
battle more discouragin’ than Waterloo or Bull 
Run.” 


“I didn’t know you played,” said the caller, 
examining some curious marks and index fingers 
scratched in the polished wood. i 

“T don’t, speakin’ ginerally,” said Link; “them 
marks is my method. Every player has to hey his 
method, you know.” 

The listener agreed to this, and Link continued: 

“People was always sayin’, ‘H’m! Link can’t 
sing. e aint got any ear,’ till I veow I felt lackin’, 
an’ I set out to rectify things. 

“One time I offered the Jones boy a consider’ble 
sum, an’ paid ’im in advance, to teach me to sing 
the scale. He was a good boy and hed courage, 
but after a spell he come to me lookin’ ter’ble 
meechin an’ says, ‘ guess you better take back the 
money, Mister Link. 

“Well, he was a ter’ble handy boy at music, and 
played round to the dances, an’ I says, ‘We won’t 
= it up yet. I’ll get an instrument an’ tackle 
that.’ 


“I chose the bass viol. I thought of the flewt, 
but it seemed sort of uneven fur a big man like 
me to meddle with anything so delicate. The bass 
viol seemed sizable an’ strong. 

“That Jones er was a regular varmint fur 
——s so I took him up to Lake Mopang fur two 
weeks. 

“IT says, ‘We’ll be here fourteen days. Now 
there’s jest fifty-six notes in “‘Robin Adair,” an’ I 
want to learn four every day while I’m here. You 
c’n hey the rest of the time fur huntin’.’ 

“Well, as I hedn’t any ear, I made them signs 
an’ marks on there to show positions an’ got at it 
that way, an’ when the time was up I could play 
‘Robin Adair.’ It encour’ged me consider’ble that 
I wasn’t lackin’.” 

“Was it hard work for your teacher?” asked the 
amused listener. 


wore out. He didn’t git time to 
an’ there wasn’t many an’mals that stayed round 
me a a good many miles. I let him stay another 
week. 


BRIGANDS ON THE TIGRIS. 


When the Count de Cholet was travelling down 
the Tigris River toward Bagdad he heard a great 
deal about a band of desperate brigands, called 
the Hamawan, which had infested the country for 
many years. These brigands had and deserved 
the worst reputation. Their trade was burning, 
robbery and murder. 
his party of six armed men were much dismayed 
when they found an armed band of seventy-five 
Hamawan waiting for them beyond a bend of the 
river. 

They quickly realized the seriousness of the 
position. They saw some boats ahead of them 
captured, and all on board shot. Luckily our 
rowers, writes the count, were able to land us on 
the bank of an island opposite the Hamawan a 
few hundred metres away foes them. The bandits 
had taken possession of the boats that preceded 
us, and we expected them to make use of them 





| immediately by coming to attack us; but one of 


our Arabs told us that the current below our 
island was so strong that it would take them some 
time to reach us. 

It was no use to think of leaving the island and 
fleeing from either river-bank, for the Hamawan 
were on both sides the bank and were watching 
us. We decided to sell our lives, if need be, dear. 
We made the best stronghold we could with our 
boats, trunks and lugga e, and each took a position, 
prepared when attacked to fight to the death. 

Our one faint hope was that before midnight we 
might get past the Hamawan down the river in the 
darkness. Those were long hours that we passed 
facing almost certain death. Our bravest men 
were frightened. 
of French soldiers! 


Certain that we could not escape them, the ban- | 


dits waited for us to make an attempt. At seven 
vented navigation. Flashes of lightning showed 
our position to the enemy. 

At last the storm abated, and we decided to try 
our only chance. To confide ourselves to a terribly 


rapid current which might at any moment dash us 
| up on the shore or on a rock, and to pass armed 


brigands who Were famous at being the best shots 
in the country, was not an alluring prospect. 


row, and stooped right down and pulled up the | 
tops, and then took my hoe and dug down and | 


rt get | 


need more eddication, | 
| nor more money, nor more freedom, as we do more | 
Most on us is rattlin’ | 
| away at whatever we’re doin’ without knowin’ 
| | posts. 
“We want more preachin’ to a p’int, and teachin’ | 





Consequently the count and | 


How we longed for a handful 


Not a sound nor a gesture escaped one of us. Two 

of our men stood over the rowers ready to strike 

them down if, frightened by firing from the Ham- 

We had 

six hundred metres to pass between the enemy’s 
oOsts. 

Happily a heavy rain began falling, and it 
became so dark that we could not see either shore. 
The current carried us on. A horse neighed as 
we passed the first post, bujno one moved. Two 
hundred metres farther on our boat grazed a sand- 

ar. it struck we were lost; but the strong 
current carried us on past the second post. 

For an hour we remained motionless and silent, 
not knowing whether we might be passing other 
When at last we were sure that we had 
escaped the frightful danger we had been in, we 
thanked God with full hearts. We landed, marched 
all night, and the next morning reached the little 


| village of Tekrit. 
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TURKISH SOLDIERS. 


It may be said of the Turks what Virgil said of 
the Romans, “Their art is to command.” Every 
law, every custom, and even the manner of life 
among the Turks, resembles that of soldiers living 
in a great camp. In “Armenians, Koords and 
Turks,” the author says that their education 
teaches a ready and quick obedience to properly 
constituted authority. 


So deeply is this martial authority engrafted 
during their whole lives into the minds of the 
Turks, that their extreme docility and attention to 
orders, even under the most trying circumstances, 
are a matter of wonder to all foreigners who have 
mixed among them. 

The genius of the Turkish Government has 
never tolerated any of those constitutional re- 
straints which in other countries have been framed 
in order to check the arbitary exercise of sovereign 
authority. There is no such distinction as heredi- 
tary rank, and to be employed in the service of the 
Sultan is the only title to superiority. 

The sons or relations of the highest dignitary in 
Turkey have no more consideration or title to 
respect than if their family had never emerged 
from obscurity. 

Before becoming soldiers the Turkish youths 
were forced to serve an apprenticeship, and to 
prove themselves physically capable of bearing 
all the hardships of camp life, and proficient in 
every martial exercise suitable to their profession. 

None but the healthiest, the most hardy, and the 
most robust youths were able to bear the extreme 
severity of this preparatory education. They 
were instructed in blind obedience to all com- 
mands, and in order to remind them of the subser- 
vience with which they should always conduct 
themselves in the presence of their superiors, each 
recruit, on his final admission to a company, 
received as a ceremony of initiation, a fearful 
blow on the head from his captain. 
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HIS LEG SWAM. 

In the human body, at least, art never replaces 
nature with better work; but when false teeth 
refuse to ache and wooden legs save men from 
drowning, one is tempted to make some excep- 
tions. An Alabama duck-hunter had a curious 
adventure one day while on the water in a skiff. 
He had lost a leg in a railroad accident, and wore 
a cork substitute, useful for ordinary purposes, 
but preventing him from following game except 
in a boat. 


On this occasion, as he was an expert marks- 
man, he had almost loaded the skiff with ducks, 
when, in reaching after a particularly fine bird, he 
overreached and upset the boat. 

Down went the birds, the gun and the hunter, 
and as there was a swift current at that point, the 
boat drifted away before he came to the surface. 
Being unable to swim, the hunter clutched wildly 
for a support, but found none, and would certainly 
have been drowned had it not been for his cork 


eg. 

fi kept him afloat, and at first he was overjoyed; 
then he became apprehensive. The cork leg had 
a tendency to invert him in the water, but after 
struggling against this for some time, he managed 
to unstrap the limb and use it as a float. 

It was then easy to paddle ashore, and the hunter 
was saved, although he lost nearly everything else 
but his life. 
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LOST HIS SNUFF-BOX. 


Fowling is now very little practised in the Shet- 





}land Islands, although many eggs are secured 


“ ” “ ,)) | annually. 
ck, ae eee wap hg he wy any | adventure are told by the Shetlanders. 


| the following anecdote from “Sketches and Tales 
| of Shetland:”’ The man, who had undertaken to 


thrilling stories of fowling 
We copy 


Many 


climb a certain steep cliff, was neither very 


| experienced nor very brave, although he boasted 


of being both. 


He pushed upward, however, briskly, without 
looking behind, till he had got up about a hundred 


| and fifty feet, when he stopped to breathe. 


he pause was fatal to his self-possession, anid 


| he called out in tones of terror: 


“Men! men! Iam going—I am going!” 

But he still held on for a little, and it was not till 
he had shrieked many times “I am going!” that he 
did fall headlong. 

His comrades, having been thus warned, moved 
the boat out of the way, so that the poor fellow 
came sheer down into the deep water. Mighty was 
the plunge, but at length he rose to the surface, 
when of course he was instantly caught hold of 
and dragged into the boat. 

After many gasps, and much spluttering of sea- 
water from his mouth, his only remark was: 

“Eh, men! this is a sad story—I have lost my 
snuff-box !”” 


. > 


COMPARISONS. 


The saying that “Comparisons are odious” is 
often applicable, and it is equally true that the 
person who uses sarcasm invites comparisons not 
wholly flattering to himself. A schoolmaster in 
one of the Boston schools occasionally compared 
the achievements of his pupils with the work of 
noted Americans in their boyhood days, much to 





the scholars’ disadvantage. 


“Now, John, have you solved the problem?” 
asked the teacher. 

“No, sir,” replied the boy. “T can’t.” 

“How old are you, John?” 

“Sixteen,” was the answer. 

“Sixteen,” repeated the instructor. “Sixteen, 
and can’t solve a simple problem like that! Why, 
sir, at your age George Washington was surveying 
the estate of Good Fairfax!” 

The pupil did not seem to be at all abashed at 
this reproof, and gave a smiling assent. 

After the class was dismissed a classmate in- 
quired of John if Washington ever did anything 
else remarkable when he was sixteen. 

“T don’t know,” responded the boy. “He was a 
surveyor when he was as old as lam; and when 
he was as old as Mr. C——,”—referring to their 


We pulled away from the shore into the current. | teacher,—“he was President of the United States.” 
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In making this Fourth of July camp you will 
need scissors, mucilage and some stiff paper, 


either writing paper, thin Bristol board, or heavy | 


manilla paper. 


Officer’s Tent. 


Draw the plan carefully, using a ruler for the 
lines and marking off the inches just as they are 
given in the plan. 

Lay down your ruler and draw a line sixteen 
and one-quarter inches long. Mark off one- 
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Draw an oblong three-quarters of an inch 
wide and two and three-quarters inches long. 

















Make the markings for the snares of the drum | 
with your ruler, as they are in the plan, and | 
draw the circles with a five-cent piece. Now 








fasten the two ends of the oblong together as far 
as the dotted line. Crease the circles at the dotted | 
lines, then turn down the small flaps | 
around the circles and slip them inside | 
the drum, with a bit of gine to hold | 





quarter of an inch for a flap, and divide the rest | 


into four equal parts. 


One inch and a half above this line draw | 


another just like it, and connect the equal spaces 
with dotted lines. 

Above the middle of the first and third spaces 
place a dot three and one-quarter inches from the 
bottom line. To this dot draw slanting lines as 
in the plan. For the top of the tent draw two 
lines five and one-quarter inches long, mark off 





one-quarter of an inch for a flap, and divide the 
rest into two equal parts, drawing a dotted line 
across the middle. 

Now cut it out on all the plain lines. Be sure 
to cut the slanting lines way down until they 
meet the dotted ones, or your tent top will not be 
right. 

Fold on all the dotted lines. Fasten the flap 1 
to the inside of the back of the tent, and flap 2 to 
the inner part of the piece marked ‘‘side.”’ Cuta 


slit in the front of the tent, fold back the curtains | 


and the tent is done. 


Soldier’s Tent. 





Cut out a four-inch half-circle, and make a 
notch in the top as in the picture. Now bring 





flap 1 around and ‘glue it to flap2. Cut the line 


in front and throw back the curtains. 





them to the sides. The ends of a match | 
will make good drumsticks. . 





Flag. 


Cut out a flag like the one 
in the picture. Color the | 
stripes red and the stars blue. 
Then glue the flap around a 
piece of broom-straw, and 
you will have a pretty flag | 
which you can fasten on to your tent by running 
the straw through a pinhole in the top. 








Cocked Hat. | 





Double a square of paper. Fold down the 
corners on the dotted lines. ‘This will make the 
hat part. Now turn up each side of the paper on 
the dotted line, and the brim will be done. For | 

















| - | 
the rosette, scallop three round pieces of colored | 


paper, of graduated sizes. Stick them together | 
with a bit of glue, draw them all through your | 
| hand so they will not lie flat, and then fasten | 
the rosette on to your hat. 

If you want a large hat you can make it out of 
| &@ newspaper. 


Soldiers. 


Trace the shape of the soldier on thin paper, 
laying it over the picture. Then stick this outline 
on to your heavy paper for a pattern and cut it 
very carefully. If you double vour paper a few 
times you can make several soldiers at once. 











Cut out the legs down to the dotted line, turn 
down the two flaps thus made, and you will find | 
that your soldier can stand alone. Mark out the | 
soldier’s clothes with a pencil, and color his 
trousers red, his coat and cap blue, bands white 
and cuffs and chest yellow. 
may be black. 


Officers. 














soldiers, except that 
gun, and his 


The officer is just like the 
he carries a sword instead of a 
uniform is without the white bands. 


Cannon. 


His gun and shoes 


| 
Cut out pieces like those in the plan, marking | 


off the number of inches with your ruler, and 





making the circle with a five-cent piece. Bring 
one side of the paper over to the dotted line and 
fasten it there. Then stick down the circle just 
as you did the drumheads, and the barrel of the 





cannon will be done. Now fasten the long pieces 
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Pinwheel- 
Fireworks. 
Make a 
square of bright pa- 


two-inch 


per. Cuta slit in each 
corner, almost to the 
centre. Turn down 
every other corner 





and run a pin through 


ory 
ff 


them all. Now fasten 
the pin into a stick, 
and glue on to each 
end of your pinwheel 
some tiny 
colored tissue-paper. 

When the wind 
whirls it around you JA 
will have quite a bril- 
liant firework. 


strips of 








Cap. 
Make the cap just as you did the drum, Then 
turn the small flaps on the brim wp and stick 
them to the inside of the cap. 





If you want to make your tents, cannon, etc., 
very small, you can trace them just as they are 





the 


regarding 
They will be just the same, 
only very much smaller. 
The whole lot, put up in a neat box, would 
| make a good birthday gift for a little boy, if any 
| of you older sisters want to make it. 


the 
given. 


given in pictures, without 


dimensions 


Grack BROWNELL PECK. 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Snow-ball. 


2. The observance of this day may be said to 
have originated at the South before the close of the 
last war. There each spring many people deco- 
rated the graves with flowers. This custom was 
quite extensively followed as early as May, 1865. 

he thirtieth was the date usually chosen for its 
observance. At the North it was not generally 
followed until 1868. Then, for the first time, the 


| daily papers contained news of a general, popular 


on each side of the barrel and stick the wheels on | 


| over them. 
‘ 





movement. The G. A. R. had been organized, and 
naturally took the lead in arranging for the ob- 
servance of the anniversary. The celebration was 
at first confined principally to villages and small 
towns. But after atime business was suspended 
even in the largest cities, and at length it became 
a legal holiday. It is peculiarly dear to the older 
generations. Yet the young welcome it as an 
additional holiday.—Memorial Day. 


3. °*Mid the flower-wreathed tombs I stand 
Bearing lilies in my hand, 
Comrades! in what soldier’s grave 
Sleeps the bravest of the brave? 


4. Memorial. 


5. A 
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A soldier’s grave. 
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MRS. BOOTH’S “NEVER.” 


Mrs. Booth, who has been called the “mother of 
the Salvation Army,” was a woman of tremendous 
resolution and swift power of action in emergen- 
cies. After she had once started on her public 
career she never hesitated in assuming moral | 
leadership whenever there was need of it, and the 
“Army” was not slow in following her lead. 

At one time a conference was held at Liverpool 
to decide whether the Army should be taken into 
the evangelical connection, and thus labor no 
more independently, or whether it should continue | 
its revival work as it had previously done. The 
debate was continued for a long time. 

Finally one of the ministers present proposed a 
compromise. His amendment was to the effect | 
that General Booth should do regular circuit work, | 
but that he should also be allowed to spend a 
certain portion of his time in carrying on revival 
work elsewhere. The impossibility of such a| 
course had already been proved. The Booths | 
knew by experience that it would be impossible 
for them to combine the double work, and General 
Booth at once refused to accept the compromise. 

Before his sympathizers had time to recover 
from their surprise, however, the amendment was 
put to vote, and carried by a large majority. 

This was more than Mrs. Booth could endure. 
She felt that their cause had been sacrificed in the 
interests of peace rather than of righteousness. 
Rising from her seat in the gallery, she bent over 
the railing, and her clear voice rang through the 
conference as she called to her husband : 

“Never!” 

There was a pause of bewilderment and dismay. 
Every eye was turned upon the speaker in the 
gallery. The idea of a woman’s daring to make 
her voice heard in the conference produced little 
short of consternation. 

One, at least, in the assembly responded with 
his whole soul to the call. General Booth sprang | 
to his feet, and waved his hat in the direction of 
the door. Heedless of the ministerial cries of 
“Order! order!” and not pausing for another 
word, they hurried forth, met and embraced each 
other at the foot of the gallery stairs, and turned 
their backs on the conference, resolving to trust 
God and follow out their own conscientious con- 
victions regarding His work. 
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DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 


An English paper quotes the following story of 
a certain prominent American. We suspect that 
the gentleman told the story about himself, on the 
principle, which he seems’ thoroughly to have 
learned, that no joke is so highly appreciated as 
one which the victim himself narrates. 

One evening during an election campaign this 
gentleman, who is an amateur politician on a large 
scale, spoke at a certain town in the interior of 
New York State. The next morning the chairman 
of the local committee took him for a drive about 
the place. They had reached the suburbs and 
were admiring the scenery, when a man wearing a 
blue shirt and overalls left his ox-team and 
approached the carriage. 

“You’re the man that made the rattlin’ speech 
up at the hall, aint ye?” he asked. 

The “soft impeachment,” as the reporters put it, 
was acknowledged. 

“Did you have it writ out?” asked the man. 

“Ke.” 

“You don’t mean to say you made all that right 
up as you went along?” 

“Yes.” 

“Jest hopped right up there, took a drink of 
water out o’ the pitcher, hit the table a whack and 
waded in without no thinkin’ nor nothin’?” 

“Well, I suppose you might put it in that way.” 

“That beats me! You’ll excuse me for stoppin’ 
you, but what I wanted to say was your speech 
convinced me, though I knowed all the time it was 
the peskiest lie that ever was told. I made up my 


mind to vote your ticket, but I’d ’a’ been willin’ to,! 


bet a peck o’ red apples that no man could stand 
up an’ tell me such a lot o’ convincin’ lies without 
havin’ ’em writ out! You must ’a’ had an awful 
lot o’ practice!” 


————__—$_<-¢-e—___—___— 
SPOHR AND THE KINGS. 


All are not kingly who wear a crown. Ata 
court concert the Duchess of Gotha expressed in 
the curtest style her disapproval of the loud play- 
ing of Spohr, the great violinist and composer. 
While he was playing she sent a chamberlain to 
request him not to make so much noise. 

The King of Wurtemberg was in the habit of 
amusing himself at a court concert by playing 
cards. Spohr, being invited to play before the 
king, informed the chamberlain that he must 
decline the honor unless the king abstained from 
card-playing. The chamberlain was horrified, but 
the violinist insisted, and the king conceded the 
point. But in order that the royal time might not 
be wholly occupied in listening, he stipulated that 
the two pieces set down in the programme for 
Spohr should follow each other. 

Nevertheless, his Majesty showed that the 
violinist’s demand had ruffled the royal temper. 
Etiquette prescribed that the king should give the 
signal for applauding. At the conclusion of each 
piece the king gave no signal, and a solemn 
silence reigned in the salon. The king had his 
small revenge. 

The King of Bavaria was a gentleman. Ata 
court concert he noticed that the usher had 
neglected to place a seat for Madame Spohr, an 
excellent harpist, who was to accompany her 
husband. The king placed his throne-chair on 
the platform, and with the mild insistence of a 





gentleman, compelled the lady to sit in it. 


“Do Not Stammer.” 


Endorsed by Prof. H. C. Wood, M.D., LL.D., and Prof. | 
Harrison Allen, M.D., University of Pennsylvania. | 
Also ex-Postmaster-General Wanamaker. | 

Send for 54page pamphlet to E. 8S. JOHNSTON’S 
INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spey 
. CORSET 


WAISTS 


_\-\Y Approved by physicians. 
Pat. l Endorsed by dressmakers, 
Feb. 23, 86. Recommended by every woman who has 
worn them. Beware of Imitations. Made only by 
JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich, 
If your dealer hasn’t them, write the makers. 


















MAKE 100 PER CENT. 


AGENTS PROFIT and more and 


get sample Free on first order, selling 
best known goods in all America. Send 
to GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New 
York City, for terms, NOW (Either Sex). 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Specialties. 


Going Up ? 


If so, you want the 
elevator secure, re- 
liable, In Suort 
Tue BEst. 


Going to Put Up 


shade rollers? The same thing 
applies. If you want careful 
workmanship, selected material, 
close inspection, In Suort THE 
BEsT, no sermon is necessary. 


A WORD to the wise is “EFFICIENT.” 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 
500 West 42d Street, New York City. 


A copy of our little pamphlet M, “Shakespeare on 
Shade Rollers,” sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


FDI S0 PHONOGRAPHS 


FOR SALE. 
NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


Address, 
Masonic Temple Building, 
CHICAGO. 























Edison Building, 
NEW YORK. 





tal) if you wish a Piano or Organ. I want verses about the 
“Crown” gi 





CROWN” 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to Bent (your address, on pos- 





oods, and give Pianos, Organs, etc., for the best 
talogue free. 


ones. Ask and learn how it’s done. 
(Estab, 1870.) 


GEO. P. BENT (Clerk No, 61), Chieago, Tl. 





NOVELTY 


CATALOGUE 





of uncommon beauty and 
precision in description, 
with numerous full-page 
colored and photo-engrav- 
ed illustrations of new, 
rare and beautiful Plants, 
Seeds and Bulbs. This. 
fine book can be had free 
on application. 





PITCHER & MANDA, 


SHORT HILLS, N. J. 





QOWene 
COLLARS & CUFFS. —— 

Gl G8 Ga |: Galena 
| rodyad Lees v4 


DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. | 


The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them. . 
Look well. Fit well. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent Ld 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wanted, 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 

















| that it is due to 





says she envies me my 
complexion; I wonder 
if I ought to tell her 


LANOTA 
Skin Food ?” 


It softens and whitens 
the skin, and tends to 
efface wrinkles and 
other facial blemishes 
$1.00 per Jar, 
post-paid. 
Sample Jar with complete instructions for Facial 
Massage at home, 10c. Agents wanted to sell this and 
other specialties. PREPARED AND SOLD BY 
REFERENCES: 
= J. A. MAXIM, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 











American Express Co. 
Pittsfield National Bank. 


Home Comfort 














STEEL FAMILY RANGES 


Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 
WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME if properly used. 

Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALES- 
MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 

this Country and Canada. 
SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1893, 258,460. 
MADE ONLY BY 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Toronto, Ont. 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘“‘Home Comfort’? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 











‘We are advertised by our loving friends.” 
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MARION FRANCES BRIGHAM, 
Rockville, Conn. 





GIVE THE BABY 


Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nour- | 
ished, healthy, bright, and active, and to 
grow up happy,. robust, and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, 
Invalids, Convalescents, Dyspep- 
tics and the Aged is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 
For Infants and Invalids. 


Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address upon 
request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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That Stitch 


A comparatively small pai 
hausts the nerve force and 


of this kind nothing will give 
such speedy relief as an 


Allcock’s 


POROUS PLASTER 


It does not only remove the 
pain, but strengthens the 
side and restores energy and 
makes work a pleasure in- 
stead of a burden. 
ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLAS 
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quent occurrence wearies the flesh, ex- 


pile of unfinished work. In troubles 


for the thousand and one minor ills which afflict the 
human body. For sale everywhere. 
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TER is an unfailing remedy 
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A BOY’S FINE SUIT 
AN EXTRA PAIR OF PANTS 
AND A NICE HAT 


All made 
to match—only 


0 


These Combina- 
tion Suits are 
guaranteed 
every thread all 
wool — work- 
manship and 
style unexcelled. 
he finest Boy’s 
Suit ever sold 
for $5.00 by any 
Clothier in 
America 
AND WITH EVERY 
SUIT WE GIVE AN 
EXTRA PAIR OF 
PANTS AND A 
HAT--ALL MADE 
TO MATCH FREE! 


Sent C. 0.0. with 
privilege of examina- 
tion on receipt of $1.00 
to guarantee express 
charges, or send $5.00 
and we agree to refund 
the money if suit is 
not eatisfactory. 


“THE HUB” 


N.W. COR. STATE AND JACKSON STREETS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
(54 pages)—tells you how to save money 
on Men’s and Boys’ Clothing—Furnish- 
ing Goods—Hats—Men’s and Ladies’ 
Shoes—Ladles’ Wraps and Jackets. 



































If You Have 


Scrofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


+ rahe 


the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 
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BIG CHUNKS OF COAL. 


A kind of rivalry has been in progress between | 
the coal-mining companies of this country, New | 


South Wales and England, as to which should 
exhibit the largest lumps of coal at the World’s 
Fair. The result, as now set up for display in the 
Mining Building, is something startling to see. 
Two blocks from New South Wales were the first 
to arrive. When placed in position, one resting 
above the other, they tower to a height of ten feet, 
and weigh a number of tons each. 


The fitting response on the part of the coal men 


of this country to this antipodean challenge came 
from the anthracite mines of the Hocking Valley, 
Ohio. With great labor and care an enormous 
mass Was quarried there, and finally hoisted to the 
surface. It contains fully five hundred cubic feet, 
and was found to weigh twenty-two thousand two 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

Eleven and an eighth tons of coal in one lump! 

Protected by a strong frame of joists, it was 
loaded upon a special car and sent to Chicago, in 
the expectation that nothing larger could be 
produced. Here, indeed, was coal enough in one 
chunk to last a family an entire year. 

To prepare a safe and adequate foundation for 
the mass to rest on has required an outlay on the 
pert of the exhibitors of nearly seven hundred 
dollars. 

England still remained to be heard from. Early 
in the month of April there arrived on one of the 
Leyland line steamships, billed for the World’s 
Fair, Chicago, U.S. A., a single cyclopean block, 
the bare sight of which must prove an object- 
lesson in humility to the Hocking Valley men. 

In the English mining vernacular, it is described 
as “a cob of cannel coal.” 

A cob, indeed! 

As hoisted from the hold of the steamship, it 
weighed hard upon thirty thousand pounds. 
Divested of its casings and packings, it is under. 
stood to contain eleven tons (English)—fifteen 
hundredweight. As originally quarried, more- 
over, the cob weighed sixteen tons, but was 
chipped down to its present size at the request of 
the World’s Fair management. 


At the present writing no one, at home or 


abroad, has asked for the privilege of exhibiting a | 


larger lump. 


* 
> 





A “TSIGGER.” 


An American travelling in Saxony was one day 
told by the landlord of the small inn where he 
stayed that a young man in the village could 
speak English, and was anxious to call upon him. 


I agreed to receive my would-be visitor, and 
was seated at one of the tables when the young 
man came in, looked at me inquisitively and said, 
“E shmall English speak,” meaning, “I speak a 
little English.’ 

I felicitated him on his acquirements, when he 
proceeded to tell me that he was one of the clerks 


employed in the counting-house, and having heard | 


resist the desire of 


of my arrival, could not 
Moreover, he would 


speaking with an American. 


like to show me certain things which I had not | 


seen, and he said, “If you pleasure find, so is glad 
to me.” 

We were friends in a moment. He led me first 
to the og age and as he showed me the 
bust of Herr Ebert, who as chief proprietor had 
headed the procession in the former years, but 
had since died, he said: 

“We very, very sorry; every man love him. 
Ah! he was so good!” 

Then running up-stairs to a large whitewashed 
apartment where a few portraits hung on the wall, 
he cried, “Here is something to see. 
you will have a tsigger?” 

“With pleasure,” I answered, “if it’s good to 
drink.” 

“No, not drink,” he replied; “what you call 
him—to shmoke?” 

he room echoed with my laugh, and he pro 
longed it as I rejoined, “Oh, you mean a cigar! 
No, thank you.” 

“What you call him?” he exclaimed in amaze 
ment. “Cigar? Then what for a teacher is mine! 
But he is a German.” 

Our friendly relations were in no way deranged 
by my dislike of a “tsigger;” and he would not let 
me depart till ] had seen the whole premises and 
the enormous cellars. 


oe 


VALUABLE ADVICE. 


Every one should know by this time that it is 
dangerous to ask a doctor’s or a lawyer’s advice, 
even in the most casual and public manner, unless 
one expects to pay him for it. There is a well 
authenticated story of « man in New York who 
chanced to remark to a celebrated physician once: 

“Doctor, have you any sure means of preventing 
seasickness ?” 

“Certainly,” said the doctor. 

“What is it?” 

“Stay on shore!’ said the physician, and sent 
the man his bill. 

Another gentleman, who was a valetudinarian, 
= a doctor of his acquaintance on the street one 
day. 


“Doctor,” said he, “I’m glad I met you. Do you} 


know, I’m so weak that the least bit of walking on 
these pavements tires me all out. What do you 
think I’d better take?” 

“A horse-car, I guess,” said the doctor, crustily. 
And he, too, sent in a litthe memorandum of the 
amount due for this wise prescription. 


+ 
~~ 


HER VIEW. 


There are some arguments which are unanswer- 
able, and children often seize upon them. Mar- 
jorie is extremely fond of ice-cream. She was 
spending the day with her aunt, and begged for 
a second dish of that cooling luxury. 

: “Iam afraid,” said her aunt, “that if you eat 
any more it will make you sick, and then you 
couldn’t come to visit me.” 

_ “But J could come just as soon as I got well, 
auntie! said Marjorie, cheerfully, nothing 
daunted by this unpleasant possibility. 








Se 
DARK OMEN. 

They were speaking of superstitions, and Mrs. 
Dix said, “What is it a sign of to have the family 
cat howl outside at night?” 

“Of a death in the family if the man is a good 


shot,” replied Mr. c ~g ni ., 
Lesti’s Weekiy. fr. Dix, emphatically. rank 


But wait— | 


The superiority of Barnett’s Flavoring E,rtracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.[ Adv. 


ALL _ GENUINE AND NO 

DUPLICATES, 5 for 10 cents; 

| 100 for 20c. ; 200 for 50c. ; 500 me Pe. 

Catalogue of all Stamps issued, 3250 

Siustentione, Be. Albums, 30c., 50c., 75c., $1.50, $2.50, all 
e. 








it f lags, 25c.; Arms, 50c.; Hinges, 10c. per 1000, 
foo for 40c. Longest established "dealer in. U. 8. 
F. TRIFET, 408 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 








9 ORCHID PERFUMES, 
ANEMONE, EASTER LILY, 
AMERICAN ROSE. 
| For Sale by all Druggists, 
Send 50c. for Sample Box 
of four odors. 


lw ae 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 

Ask your Dealer for it. 














“TYRIAN” on Rubber Goods is a 
guarantee of their quality. 


“Tyrian” 
Combination 


Fountain Syringe and 
Hot Water Bottle. 


The word 





BOTTLE 
| HOLDS 
2 
QUARTS. 





Six Hard Rubber Pipes. Rubber Tube 
Detachable. Handsome Hardwood Box. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. If\ 


| yours does not keep them we will send 
you one for $2.00. 


Under our trade mark “TYRIAN” we manufacture a 
full line of Druggists’ Rubber Goods. 


'TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 


PAIR. 


Dress 
Shields. 


ue Ge =SUPERIOR TO ALL. 


eGo’ KLEINERT’S Swot 





are 


Sample pair of either atric mailed on receipt of 25 
erie f B. LEINERT RUBBER_COM 
ANY, 26 to 32 E. Houston Street, 


N. Y. 








A 
Perfect-Fitting ‘ 
Corset 





is the most im- 
portant item of a 
|woman’s dress. Her 
‘comfort, style and gra 






of her 


depend upo 


ways pre 


|corset tO any other, 
‘because they are abso- 


lutely certain of the result. { 


The GLOVE -FIT- 
‘TING corset is war- 
ranted, and its price is 
‘refunded if it should 
not be_ satisfactory. 
Celebrated as the most 
perfect-fitting corset 
in the world. Soldby | 
all leading houses. 





ce of 


figure, and the fit 
dress, 


all 
n the 


corset. The leading 
dressmakers al- 


fer the 


Glove= 
Fitting 










GENUINE 


(TRADE MARK) 


THOMSONS CLOVE FITTING, 


LANGDON & a 








STUDY. Bookixes 
* manship, 
Forms, Arithmetic, Shorthan 
oughly taught by MAI 


HOME 


home. 
BRYANT 


ing, Pen- 
usiness 
d, ete.,thor- 


L at student’s 
Low rates. Send 6c. for Catalogue and 1st Lesson. 


& STRATTON, 453 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Send us a 


Satisfaction 





Trial Order. 
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CQACi 
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BABABSABABSABABASASA 


Send us a trial 
vinced that you 











in the country. 


Save money 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, House Furnish- 
ings, China and Glassware. 


Oar Mail Order | ept. 


has facilities for handling orders by 

mail or express that makes shopping 

at a distance a pleasure, guaranteeing 

Perfect Satisfaction to the Customer 
or Money Refunded. 


dealing with us than any other house 


Send for our Puzzle, 
FREE. 


\ Guaranteed. 


O’NEILL’S 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 
Importers & Retailers 


order and be con- 
can do better by 















New York 





by Dealing 
with us, 





Goods at New 
York Prices. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS are without question the BEST. They 
have taken HIGHEST HONORS AT ALL GREAT 
WORLD’S EXHIBITIONS, and for forty years 
best musicians have declared them superior to all 
others. 

Don’t be humbugged into buying inferior organs 


which are flooding 
| the coun- ORGANS try. They 
are put in- to showy, 
flashy ca- ses, while 
the interior, or musical portion—the chief thing in 
any musical instrument—is unscientifically and 
poorly made. In quality of tone and durability they 
don’t compare with Mason & Hamlin ORGANS, 
yet the latter are but little higher in price. That 
“the best is the cheapest” is true of organs and 
pianos if anywhere. 

The Mason & Hamlin PIANO, constructed on our 


improved and patent. 
| ed method of PIANOS stringing, is 
declared by piano ex- 
perts to be “the great 
est improvement in pianos of the century.” Send 
for illustrated CATALOGUES, sent free to any ad- 
dress. Where no dealer is representing our instru- 
ments, we sell to the public direct from the factory. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


Boston. Chicago. Kansas City New York 


LADIES’ VEST 
a7 cents “ie 


If Ordered Now. 
Ladies’ extra fine and per. 
fect-fitting Swiss ribbed 
vest, like cut, very light 
and cool, in white, écru, 
pink and blue; silk braid 
in neck and arms, 27 cts. 
each, 6 for 81.50, postage 
2 cents extra on each vest. 
You'll pay 45 cents for it at 
the retail stores. Save 
money by trading with 


MAHLER BROS., 
501-8 Sixth Ave., New York. | I 
> Illustrated Cat- a | 

| alogue sent FREE. 


Neglected Children. 
This may mean yours. 
Of course you are uncon- 
scious of it. 

Poor teeth are almost uni- 
versal, and: — 

Mothers are sadly to blame 
for them. 
_ Proper care for the children 
would have given good teeth to 
men and women. 

Neglect of the children re- 
sulted in early decay of their 
teeth, and consequent suffering. 


RuBifoam 
ForTHe TEETH 

As\is splendid for 
children. They 
like the delicious 
flavor; the per- 
teeth come naturally 











































manent ‘ 
and with little pain, and are kept 
sound and beautiful thereafter. 


25 cents. All Druggists. 
Sample vial free. Address 
FE. W llovr & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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LADIES INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 


Because it Supports Stockings anc 
WHY Underciothes from the SHO! LDERS 
* and has no stiff cords; fits with perfec’ 
ease and freedom. Elegant, and strictly hygienic 
Sold by leading dealers. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
=” Send for Illustrated Price List. a3 


THE FOY. HARMON & CHADWICK 00., Brocklyn, N. ¥. 
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| Ferris’ 










Best for Health, Eco- 
nomy and Beauty. 
Burtons at front in- 
stead of q 
Rina BUCELE at hip 
for Hose su 

Tape- 


But- 





Holes—won’t wear out, 
FIT ALL AGES— 
Infants to Adults, 
For Sale by All 
Leading Retailers. 


Send fr ila. FERRIS BROS., Manuf'rs. 
Principal Office—34l Broadway, New York. 
Branch Ofice—18 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
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For the Companion. 


MEMORIAL DAY, 1893. 


Once more, my Country, keep 

‘hy solemn tryst above the myriz ad mounds 
Whiere thy dead heroes sleep! 
Dotf thy plumed helm, lay by thy ready sword 
Which flashed but now, and sit thee lonely down 
Where these are lying, these, whose lines were ward 
For thee in utmost stress of darkest de LYS; 
Yea, all thy sons in years and centuries gone 
Who died for thee! Give them thy tender praise 
Drop flowers and tears above them, call their nz umes, 
Hold their high deeds on History’s page of gold 
Again to light, and fan the constant ay umes 
On Freedom’s altar till all time is told 


Come hither, blooming May 

Bring all thy treasures, buds, and leaves, and flowers, 
For this most sacred day 

Heap southern roses, ye sllow white, 
Over the soldiers’ bed. 

With jessamine stars, and rich magnolia bloom, 
Grand as the courage that turned never bac 

Nor faltered, though the day was lost, and low 
The path declined in shades of doubt and gloom, 
Bring the pale blossoms of the northern Spring! 
Pure as the faith —— gave all, nor denied, 

Nor ever swerved aside; 

Sweet valley lilies, fit 2¢c8, faint with scent 

Of love war- wasted, columbines that swing 
Wind-shaken on the ¢ liffs, anemones 

From cold New England hills, and bind with these 
The warriors’ laurel; count no bloom too rare 

Or costly for this strewing! All were cheap 
Beside their awful gift! The strong young West 
With blossoms bright and starry banner drooped 
Shall pause to honor heroes where they rest; 
While nations throng to fill his banquet halls, 
Shall pause, and medits — 

On precious things and great 

Unmeasured in the markets of the world: 

Faith outweighs silver, love is more than gold, 
Honor hath worth untold, 

Life is too poor held when thy country calls! 


JULIA TAFT BAYNE. 


and red, 


i a 
INDIAN SIMPLICITY. 


Bishop Whipple has written that the American 
Indian is the finest type of savage man ever 
known, and declares that though he shows in 
some directions the shrewdness and cunning so 
generally attributed to him, an honest simplicity 
is one of his striking characteristics. The evi- 
dences of this trait of character soon disappear 
with an association with the white man. The 
following incident illustrates this “honest sim- 
plicity,” and the unconscious loss of it through the 
example furnished by white men: 


An Indian who had been recently enlisted as a 
government scout, and knew little of the duties 
and restraint expected of him, became drunk and 
resisted the authority of the first sergeant of his 
company. He was lodged in the guard-house, 
and afterward arraigned before a garrison court 
martial. Thisis a minor military court, which has 
mga over trivial offences only, and can 
mpose only slight punishments. 

The Indian knew nothing of this, nor did he 
know with what degree of seriousness his offence 
would be regarded. 

The nature of a plea was explained to him 
through an interpreter, and he entered a plea of 
“Guilty.” He desired to introduce no testimony 
to establish extenuating circumstances. It was 
explained to him that he was privileged to address 
the court in his own behalf, and through the inter- 
preter he made the following statement: 

“Last night, as I was passing from the Indian 
village to the pos camp, I found three bottles 
of whiskey. I drank two of them. It made me 
very drunk. What Ithen did I do not know. 

“I love the white man. I wish to live as the 
white man lives and do as the white man does. If 
I have «lone wrong, I am ready to die.’ 

The scout was fined three dollars, and lost his 
simplicity. 





oo — 
A STEAMBOAT RIDE. 


To leave the world of to-day and float back into 
& past era, an era undisturbed by the telegraph or 
the telephone, a hotel elevator or a clanging elec- 
tric car, is an experience that many tired people 
would rejoice in—for a week. But it is doubtful 
if they would be willing to give up the conven- 
iences of modern life fora longer period. In “The 
Old Way to Dixie,” a writer in Harper’s Magazine 
gives the story of a steamboat ride from St. Louis 
to New Orleans. 


“I slept like a child all night, and mentioned the 
fact at the breakfast-table. (Every one smiled when 
I 8: atid that the boat’s noise did not disturb me. . 

‘*Why, we tied up to a tree all night,’ said the 
clerk, ‘and did not move a yard until an hour 
ago.’ 

“I had not been long enough in the atmosphere 
of Mississippi travel to avoid worrying about the 
loss of a whole night while we were tied up to the 
shore. There had been a fog, 1 was told, and to 
»roceed would have been dangerous. Yet I was 
pound for New Orleans Mardi-gras, and had only 
time to make it, according to the boat’s schedule. 
ae I had get fathomed a tithe of the mysteries of | 
river trave 


“It’s too bud we're so late,’ I said to the steward. | 


**We aint late,’ said he. 

“*T thought we laid up overnight,’ I said. 

“*So we did,’ said he. ‘But that aint goin’ to 
make any difference; we don’t run so close to time 
as all that.’ 

“Nothing made any difference, or gave any cause 
for trouble—not even hitching up to the river bank, 
now and then, for a night or two.’ 


* 
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SURPRISED THE ACADEMY. 


The French Academy is considered a learned 
and progressive society, and one would suppose 
that it must be used to novel ideas, but the late 
philosopher Renan once easily succeeded in sur- 
prising it greatly. M. Renan was accustomed to 
put on an old coat almost in rags when he 
arranged his books. 





On the day when he was for the first time to 
meet the Duc d’Aumale at the Academy, he was 
busily working over his books. 

Suddenly he remembered his appointment, and 
without noticing how he was dressed, he took a) 
cab to the Academy. There he had the usual | 
cordial reception, and he had a long talk with the 
new academician. 

On returning home, before Madame Renan had 
time to make any remark, he said: 

“IT am just back from the Academy; and I do 
not know what there is about me, but all my col- 
leagues, while exceedingly friendly, had a sur- 
prised look.” 

Then his wife 
Coat. 


called his attention to his library | 





| 
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STAMPS 300 mized, Australian, etc., 10c.; 
160 varieties and nice Album, 20c.; 
15 unused, 10c.; 25 U.S., 10c.; 10 \frica, 10c.; 15 
Asia, 10c. J American, 10c.; 15 West ‘n- 
dies, 10c. New illustrated list, etc., free 
Gu ITA R P. VINCENT, Chatham, N. Y. 


self youet Without notes, 50 cts ‘Se 
BANJO, $1. Circular and cata. of in. 
GUITAF Ras A.PARKE,85 Fifth Ave.,Chicago. 


STAMPS | 202 fine_ mixed Victoria, Cape 
sof G. H., india. Tapa. ete., with 
4 ene | Soma en only 1 Oc ew 64p. ’p rice 














ree. gents wanted at 50 per cent. com. 
STANDARD: ‘STAN IP CO.,925 La Salle St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. Stamps bought. 
'ACENTS make brilliant profits selling my 
Electric Goods. FAST SELLERS. 

Territory. Address DR. BRIDGMAN, New York. 


AVAL e ew ump @ cb. 
CYCLE 















DAYTON, OHIO 

% $30 to S50 saved on 
new and second-hand Bicyclee 
-4 Lists free. Over 2000 in stock. 
“J Cash ortime. Agents wanted, 





| “Mouth Organ Chart teaches 
a tune in 10 minutes. Free Self- 
instructors. Band and Orchestra 
Music. Musical instruments. Send 
for Catalogue, 2c, gents wanted. 
MUSIC NOVELTY Co.,Detroit,Mich 
#40 Cushion, 26 Inch 
NONPAREIL SAFETY, $25. 
Suitable for boy or 125 Ib. man. 
Ball penaiee” to wheels, crank 
shaft and petal !s, tangent 
ar frame, Victor 
swing saddle, etc. 83 in. 
leg measure. Solid tires $20. 
Catalogue free. Agents wanted. 
& CO., 8 G Street, Peoria, Illinois. 


LEARN THE WATCHMAKER'S TRADE. 


Catalogue free. PARSONS, IDE & Co., F Ave., Peoria, Ill. 


VON @, & BEASY Chicago 


Will Mail pa ge newly enlarged 
Catalogue of Band Instruments, Uni- 
forms and Equipments. 400 Fine Il- 
lustrations, describing every article 
Tequired by nds or Drum Corps. 

Contains instructions for Amateur Bands, 

Exercises and Drum Maior’s Tactics, By- 

Laws, and a Selected List of Band Music. 

The handsomest designs at 

WALL PAPERS lowest prices. ‘om 3c. to 
60c. a roll. 100 samples for 8¢. Window shades, spring roll- 
ers.all colors,35c. H.Thomas & Bro., 927 Market St., Phila, Pa, 


ZO CHICAGO 
Guide : qua World's Fair free 
TER, 
Silinots. 


ress, °o. 
68th Street and — eteian 


HAIR BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, restoring color when gray 
and preventing dandruff. It cleans- 
es the scalp, stops the hair falling, 
and is sure to please. 50c. & $1 at 
Druggists. 


j gna ya ig oo Supplies. 

drill, owplpe and 

Sok. A -plated in 

pocket case, only 35 cts. 

Geguier Pen oe 60c.). Tilustrated ¢: catalogue for 2c. stamp. 
Ss. REED, 262 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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MUST HAVE fompe Sashlock (Pat. 1892) 
y mail for 2c. Stame. 

Immense. Unrivalled. onty phe one eves inventec 

| | Beats weights. Sales aa leled. a Day. 
WRITE QUICK. BROH D & CO., ihile, Penn. 


STOP THAT HORSE. 


THE IMPERIAL DRIVING BIT cures 
tongue ~-lolling, prevents side - — 
With ita la y can drive the most r 
cious, unmanageable horse. It does not 
annoy atender mouth. Sam- 
pl it -— to any eres, 
post-paid, upon receipt of | 

rice. In fine nickel-plate, $2. 

n fine x. c. plate or Japan, 
$1. Satisfaction guaranteed. | 


IMPERIAL BIT & SNAP COMPANY, | 
Raci 


ne, Wis. 
STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (Incorporated.) 

Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Cotnen, Jn., Secy, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
502 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 
y #2 HAIR and SKIN. © 


THE 

An elegant dressing. Prevents 
baldness, gray hair, and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Cures qrevsions and diseases of the 
skin, Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains. All druggists or by ied 
bcts. 44 Stone Street, New York. 


WANTED. Boys and Girls 


every town to 
sell the Everett Raisin Seeder, 
entirely new. Seeds a pound of 
raisins in less than_ten minutes, 
Child can use it. Every family 
needs one. By mail to ong 
address, 15 cents. Gran 
chance for Agents. 
EVERETT SPECIALTY Co., 
883 Wash. St., 
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t., Boston,Mass, 








A large font of e@ (over 4A) with | 
Figures, Holder, Indelible Ink. Pad, | 
eezers, Corkscrew, etc., as S. oe 2 
es, 





FINE FISHING TACKLE 


LINE COMPLETE. PRICES LOW. 


Send 2-cent stamp for Catalogue. 


_ WILKINSON CO., 
83 Randolph St., Chicago. 











POSITIVELY FREE. 


Beautiful NEW _ CATALOGU. 
ilustrated with Colored Portraits, an 
giving full Particulars of all our famous 


GRGANS AND PIANOS, 


Sold_for CASH or on EASY TERMS 
of PAYMENT to suit every 

ORGANS 835.00. a rer Ax 
END AT ONCE FOR 


“ite” CORNISH & 60., 
YOU MIGHT NOT GUESS 


the truth from cut but it is true 
that it is the simaptons completest, 
most comfortable and serv joonnie 
low-cost suspender made. 


litt 
eet ER’S” 
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To-day. 











he 
“WORK 
for it is made for active me 
Holds trousers up firmly, yet jelds | 
any motion; easy on buttons; 
goes not slip o' 8 to wear | 
\ Ask for it or send 25 ets. for | 





} a. pair. Chester Suspender Co., | 
44 Decatur Avenue, Roxbury, Mass. 








Buy COLLARS and CUFFS at Wholesale Prices. 
» Po -y p LER M J Lae 
Linen = per doz, % 


Four Bi 1.50. 
Four 00. 






c) 
‘Above — bove are the! latest sty es, “all sizes.” 
Two Collars and One Pair of fs, sent, post-paid, for 
Fifty Cents. Try them and you’ll wear no others. 
THE MILWAUKEE LINEN COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


@ DoYour Own Printing 


Card Press #3. Size for circu- 
lars or small newspaper $22. 
Saves you money and makes 
qeeney printing for neighbors, 
Full printed instructions. Send 
stamp for eatal a 
_| type, cards, &c. the factory. 


KELSEY & CO., 








_, ATel 
elegraph Operators 
Pays the high wages and leads to 


the aE positions. We 
uickly, and start 
pay ON. n telegraph ser- 


vice. Railroads are very busy. 
Operators are in great demand 
illustrated Catalogue Free. 
alentines’ School of 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


ASTRONOMY 


Poole Bros. Celestial Planisphere and 
rorgiestial Handbook ok just published. 
or descriptive circular ad: 


POOLE “BROS., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Perfection Up to Date. 
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It Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel 
without mnjury. everirritates the gums. Can be used 
with hot or cold water and with any tooth wash or pow- 
der. Both brush and handle are imperishable. All dealers. 

No, 1, 25 cts.; No. 2,85 ets. Mailed on receipt of price. 


C. J. BAILEY & C0., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


Electric Lustre 
Starch. 


Best Laundry Starch 
in the World. 

The only Starch which 
makes Shirts, anes and 
Cuffs look like ne 


Blue eae 








Meriden, Connecticut. 


Garfield Tea 


stipation, Restores Complexion, Saves Doctors” Bills, 
| Sample free. GARFIELD TEA CoO., 319 W. 45th St., N. Y. 


Cures Sick Headache. 


iit te te 
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Overcomes 
results of 
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quarter—with a quar- 
ter I hear; you can 
five gal- 














A Delicious, Tomges 
ance, Thirst-quenching, 
Health-Giving Drink. 

Good for anyt time of year. 


A 25c. package makes 5 gallons. Be sure and 
get Hirgs’, 

























Ten Cents Each. 
SI f For Sale by all all First-Class 
Send for mnie. 
ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., 
Boston and Chicago. 


m mel wintee 


THE MODERN 


STOVE)POLISH: 


Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor, 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMIC 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed 
tt & Box A, No. 



























SHOE IN THE WORLD. 
TATORS. et eg ay FREE 
“4 dollar sa dollar earned.” 
This Ladies™ Soria French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free anywhere in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We make this boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear, 
and if any one is not satisfied we 
will refimd the money or send 
another pair. Common Sense 
or Opera Toe, widths C, D,E, 

& EE, sizes 1 to 8, an 
half sizes. Send your 
size; we will fit you. 


Illustrated 



















148 Fede 
pital. $1,000,000.) 











= Sap, 
Incorporated 
DEXTER HOE Co. Graer Dep’ Cap oston, Mass. 


AGENTS AT ONCE, | 








JUNE 1, 1893. 








For the Helpless. 


d for illustrated cata- 


Invalids’ Comforts, ete. P a 
dress Sargent. Mfg. 
814 Broadwa x pow Fone “az 
Muskegon, 

Mention Youths Companion. 





APPROVED 
BY HIGHEST 


Medical Authorities 


*, a Perfect Sanitary 
oilet_Preparation 
oor the Nursery and the 
most sensitive skin. 
Positively Relieves Prickl 
Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafe 
Skin, Sunburn, etc. Removes 
Blotches, Pimples and Tan; 
makes the skin smooth an 
healthy. Decorated Tin Box, . 
Sprinkler Top. Sold by Drug. 
gists or mailed for 25 cents. 
nd for free Sample. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., 
NEWARK, N. J. 





WALL PAPER 


ge on 100 
a pom ‘guide, ‘How to Paper on and 
conomy in in Home Decoration,’’ will 
be sent FREE. eo ee J - Poster 
Paper 10. 12 I-2, 1 r roll, all with wide 
borders and anit Peal Good Gold 
per, 5c to 9c. aperhang sample 
books, $1.00. 
Send to the nearest address. 
pay ma PEATS, Wall Paper Merchant, 
St 30-32 W. a. St. 











PAT. DEC. 30, '90. PAT. DEC. 30, '90. 


OVER 120,000 SOLD. 
THE PARAGON PAT. FOLDING COIN PURSE. 
The most roomy and least bulky purse made. 
Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you sample at 


gd n aS $05 fn sil paid: Morocco. Calf. Seal. 
No. _ hol n Silver woevee $ .30 $ .50 15 
écpeee d 75 1.00 

- tx . 10. 00 SD ghee 50 90 1.25 
ee ees 65 1.25 1.75 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, James $. Topham, 


| Mention Companion. 1231 Penn. Ave.,N.W.,Washington, D.C. 








“What! Corns and Bunions all gone 
one 63m ha py to fey. through the ‘merits of HAN- 
SON NS: VE I can now walk with ease.’ 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not my 4 it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send by 
mail to W. anson & Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Every box is _ errensed to cure, or = apd refunded. 
rice, 15 and 25 cents. 


PFENOCING 





ARV. and and ABE! 


Po 
bands f mil lo; 
Paid. rem U LLEN WOVEN WIRE PERCE CO. 
“Shoes are bought cheapest where shoes are made.” 
Established 
, 1881. 








[00K AT THIS 


LADY’S BUTTON BOOT. It 
has both STYLE and quality and fits 
like a glove. We send a pair (our own 
make) to any Ps of U.S. on1cceipt of 
$1.50 in Cash, Postal-note or Money- 
order. Be sure to five your size ! 

Sizes 1 to 8, in half sizes. W idths Cc, 
and E; Opera Tor or ON 
SENSE, as you prefer. Eve’ 
is warranted, even to the 
should you not be suited vi 
send your money back. At 
a retail store this shoe would 
cost you $2.50. We de- 

liver FREE. Our 
new shoe book 
(illustrate mr 
just ge My an 
ree to 


SALKINS & LASKEY, Marblehead, Mass. 
AVOID IMITATIONS OF THIS SHOE! 












































DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchese. 
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The best worm medicine is “Brown's Vermifuge 
Comfits.” Sold everywhere. 25 cents a box. (Adv, 
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WHAT THE RED SQUIRREL KNOWS. 


Few boys know as much about the hickory-nut 
as the common red or Hudson Bay squirrel knows. 
It supplies him with his favorite food, both winter 
and summer, and for that reason, probably, he has 
given it close attention and knows its peculiarities 
as well as a scientist. In the autumn, when the 
nutting season begins, the squirrel prepares for 
his harvest, and, like a good husbandman, has 
both a barn and granary. His barn is a well- 
decayed log, with plenty of rotting leaves lying 
about it, and his granary a dry hollow in a tree. 


When the proper time comes, he climbs the well- 
loaded shell-bark hickory, and begins to throw 
down the nuts by biting the twig to which each is | 
attached. This slight shock is sufficient, when the 
nuts are ripe, to send them rattling through the 
withering leaves to the ground. In an hour an 
industrious squirrel will shake down enough to 
keep himself busy for the remainder of the day. 
And when at work few animals are as industrious 
as the red squirrel. 

As he runs out one branch after another and 
strips it of its nuts, he is very much in earnest, for 
his winter supply of provisions depends on his 
activity. 

His next task is to carry the nuts to his barn, | 
where he buries them among the leaves and under | 
the decaying wood. This is done so that the 
moisture and warmth will cause the thick outer | 
husks to split and fall off. 

When they have been buried for a week or ten 
days, it is found that each husk has split into four 
arts, which fall off as soon as the nut is moved. 

his process also enables the little harvester to 
separate the good nuts from the bad, as the husks 
on the wormy ones refuse to be loosened. The 
result is that the nuts he carries to his granary 
are all sound and edible. q 

In the summer time his choicest food is the top 
root of the hickory seedling. The shell-bark 
hickory-tree—as any one who has ever removed a 
stump knows—sends down into the earth, often to 
a considerable depth, a straight central root. 
When the seedling is but a few months old, and 
consists only of a twig and a few leaves, this root 
is quite soft and very sweet. This the squirrel 
knows, and it is his delight to dig up and eat the 
dainty morsels. 

Considering the squirrel’s fondness for both the 
nuts and the roots of the seedling, it is a wonder 
that the shell-bark hickory has not been exter- 
minated. 
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BEATING BARGE. 


During the war of 1812 the good people of New- 
port, R. I., were kept on the “ground hop” by a 
British brigantine, named the Nimrod. She cruised 
along the coast, blockaded the harbor, and contin 
ually threatened to land troops. Her commander | 
evidently enjoyed the fun of frightening the 
Newporters. The blockade, however, compelled 
coasters, littie flat-bottomed sloops, to creep along | 
shore under cover of night, on their way to and | 
from New York. One captain of a sloop had a} 
fight with the British and beat them off. The story 
is told in “Reminiscences of Taunton.” 


THE 





Captain Maybury, a fearless young man, had 
made a voyage to New York ina small sloop, and 
was returning with a cargo of supplies. The 
Nimrod, discovering his vessel, sent a barge to 
capture her. He crowded on all sail and hugged 
the shore; but the breeze being light, the barge 
gained upon him. 

An old iron swivel was on board, used to fire 
salutes on the Fourth of July, and minute guns in 
case of distress. It was hoisted on deck, charged 
heavily with powder, filled up to the muzzle with 
spikes, bits of iron, and broken bottles, and 
mounted on the stern. 

The barge drew within short range; Captain 
Maybury righted the swivel and touched off the 
charge with a red-hot iron rod. A tremendous 
explosion dismounted the gun and shook the sloop 
from stem to stern. 

When the smoke cleared, it was seen that there 
was trouble on board the barge. The officer in 
command had disappeared, and the men had lefe 
their oars. Then the barge was turned toward the 
Nimrod, and the men rowed vigorously. The sloop 
sailed on her course and arrived at Taunton. } 


> 


A LIBEL. 





More than half a century ago, when sedan chairs 
were in common use, a pious old Methodist lady, 
living in Dublin, engaged a sturdy chairman and 
his assistant to bear her to church. The evening 
being stormy, the chair was deposited in the 
vestibule, and the chairmen took seats just inside 
the door to await the close of the services 

The preacher took for his text Jeremiah, iy. 22 
“For my people is foolish, they have not known 
me; they are sottish children, and they have none 
understanding; they are wise to do evil, but to do 
good they have no knowledge.” 

Unfortunately the preacher, who came from the | 
north of Ireland, had a slight touch of Doric in his | 
speech, and pronounced the first clause of his | 
text as follows: “For moi people is foolish.” | 

On reaching home the old lady asked the 
chairman how he had enjoyed the sermon. | 

“Sorra a bit did it plaze me, ma’am,” replied | 
Pat, stoutly. 

“Why, dear me!” exclaimed the old lady. 
thought it was a most excellent discourse.” 

“Faix, thin, ma’am,” said Pat, with considerable 
heat, “what else did he do but spake ill of me 
native town, the whole time? Didn’t he inform 
iverybody that Fermoy payple was foolish and 
~ottish, and hadn’t the laste taste of good in ’em? 

“And Fermoy, shure, that’s as dacent a little 
ee as there is in all Oireland, and has a bank in 
it! 
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MISUNDERSTOOD. | 


Fathers sometimes find it hard to instruct their 
children to speak correctly. The Somerville Jour. 
nal reports such a case. | 

“She's came in, papa,” said little Dorothy. 
, ‘She’s come in, you mean, Dorothy,” answered 
ter papa. “Your grammar is very bad.” 

Is she? What did she do?” | 
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JESTING is as old as the world. A friend of a 


| out a break. 


CHIC 





Send 2c. stamp and address for 
> sample of DERMATINA,. 


FREE & 
remedy for Eczema, 


Wonderful 
Erysipelas, Acne, Burns, Bruises and Hemor- 
rhoids. Guick relief and cure for Itching Piles. 
J. McCLELLAND, Schenectady, New York. 
want air or exercise, buy 


GRIPPLES, #22's.2 
2 TRICYCLE 


power.- CHEAP FOR ALL. 
FAY MFG. CO., Elyria, 0. 


Christy Knives 





Ladies and girls, if you 








e 






Cut Bread. Hot, new bread, without break- 
ing. For slicing bread thin for sandwiches it is 
perfection. It makes no crumbs. 

Cut Cake, with any kind of frosting, with- 
Cut Fruit, with wafer parings. 


These knives are made of the finest of steel, beauti- 
fully finished and plated. They are sharp and remain 
sharp poe pease, and can be sharpened exactly like any 
other knife. 


The THREE Knives (Bread, Cake and Parer) 


sent to any address for $1.00, express paid. You can 
return them and get your money if you don’t like them. 


There are Worthless Imitations. 
CHRISTY KNIFE COMPANY, 
Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. 


= Men or women make $10 a day selling these 
knives. Write at once for exclusive territory. 


Hay-Fever 
Sufferers 


In our 110-page book, 
Ministers, Lawyers, Doc- 
tors, Business Men,Farm- 
ers, Mechanics and others 
tell in their own words 
the wonderful story of 
their deliverance andcure, 
for the world to read. 








Our success in curing 
Hay-Fever and Asthma 
for the past 13 years 
is truly marvellous. If 
you are a sufferer you 
want to know about it. 


Stay at 
Home 




















We can save you the 
expense of leaving your 
business and going to an 
exempt locality. ‘I never 
expected to be so nearly 
cured as I am. I have been 
able to work all through 
this season.”"— Chas. T. 
Albro, Brockton, Mass., 
Oct. 11, 1892. 





Attend to 
Business 











“I am pleased to say 
that your medicines cer- 
tainly cured me to stay 
cured.”"—W. L. Wedger, 
2 Washington Street, 

ston, Mass. 





Get Cured 
to Stay 


Send name and address 
for book with full expla- 
nation of the Principle 
upon which we cure Hay- 
Feverand Asthma to Stay 
Cured, to 

P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Can You Sell Bicycles ? 





Remington Bicycles 
ARE SECOND TO NONE. 

Six patterns. Light Roadster, 

Woman’s Wheel. 8%100.00 to $145.00 
Responsible agents wanted in all unoccupied territory 
Send for Catalogue. 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 

313-315 Broadway, New York City. 


Heavy Roadster and 








THE FICTION 
OF BICYCLE 
“BESTS”’ 


Is realized when you know that it takes years of ex- 
perience and study to build a reliable Bicycle. 


RAMBLER BICYCLES 


Are the result of experience in 14 Years of Bicycle- 
Building. ZACH ONE GUARANTEED. 


Ask any Rambler Agent for Cata- 
logue or send Stamp to 


Gormully & Jeffery 
Mfg. Co., 


Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Washington. 
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OnNA Levét STRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 


Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


SKINS ON FIRE 


With agonizing Eczemas and other Itching, 
Burning, Bleeding, Scaly, Blotchy, and Pimply 
Skin and Scalp Diseases are in- 
stantly relieved and speedily cured 
by the Cuticura REMEDIES, con- 
sisting of CuTicuR4, the great skin 


CUTICURA 


Soap, an exquisite skin purifier 
and beautifier, and Curicura Re- 
SOLVENT, greatest of bumor reme- 
dies. This is strong language, 
but every word is true, as proven 
by thousands of grateful testimo- 
nials. CUTICURA REMEDIES are, 
- beyond all doubt, the greatest Skin 
Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. 
Potter Drve@ anD CHEM. Corp., Boston. 
4a‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases ** mailed free. 


IME ci: blackheads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin cured by CuTIcURA Soap. 


WEAK, PAINFUL KIDNEYS, 


With their weary, dull, aching, lifeless, 
all-gone sensation, relieved in one 
minute by the Cuticura Anti-Pain 
Plaster. The first and only instanta- 
neous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 25 cents. 




















Metal An 
Tipped. 








Will Not 
Cut 
Through, 








See 
Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRE 


Name “EVER READY” on Back of Each Stay. ate Ex 
Warranted waterproof. Beware of Imitations. 
SS STAY MFC. CO 


«. Ypsilanti, Mich. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 
SPEGIAL DEPOTS.—Model Dress Stee! Co., 74 Grand St., New York: Brown & Metzner, 535 Market St., San Francisco. 
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Once, Everybody had tohaveThis Evaporating Vapor Stove| Now, Everybody should have 


Is the highest product of the stove-makers skill. It is a stove that lights like gas; does not smoke or 
smell ; is absolutely safe under all circumstances; will save its price in cost of operation every month; | 
built by the rule of strength and simplicity—will not get out of order. A stove that has simplitied cook- 


ing in all its branches. 


| THE STANDARD LIGHTING CO., 











Cooking — 
Evolution’ 


Has Kept pace with civilization. 


| The Wonderful | 


‘NEW PROCESS,’ . [2 


The Original 


Ask your stove dealer for it, or send for catalogue giving full particulars Free 


“238 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ESPECIALLY INVITED by the MANAGEMENT of the WORLD’S FAIR 
To occupy the Most Prominent Position. 
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IANO 


lady of ancient Greece once gave her a very small | This is the Greatest Honor ever Awarded in this Country to a Piano Manufacturer. Examine 
i these our Latest Productions before Purchasing. 


Founded 1823. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Nask of rare wine. “It is ten years old,” he said. 
he looked at it a moment reflectively and replied, 


“It is very little for its age.” | 


It’s the Hartford—the wheel 


you 
can depend upon—it’s built to last 
— it’s good when it’s old — catalogue a 
for nothing — Hartford Cycle Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 











They Buy : 
Columbia Bicycles. 








Men who know bicycles always buy Colum- 
bias. Why? You know why! Columbias 
stand by themselves — above all bicycles. 

Columbia Catalogue. 45 comprehensive engravings. 
The most exhaustive cycling catalogue published. Free 
at Columbia agencies. By mail for two two-cent stamps. 


Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
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ly P Pree 
Mabludpilithaes hs sniesb biab hiss 
MAN WHEEL Co. 


DENVER, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


OVER 
BOSTON, 
WASHINGTON, 


| A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA- 














SYRUP of FIGS: 


KNOWLEDGE brings comfort and 


nent, and tends to 
Hectrs when rightly used. The many, who live 


improve- 
personal 


better than others and enjoy life more, with less expen- 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
| embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 
| Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the syster dispelling Colds, 
| Headaches and Fevers, and permanentiy curing Con- 
| stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50-cent and $1.00 bottles, 
but itis manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, bein 
well informed, you will not accept any substitute i 
offered. 


“The WINTON is a Winner” 


] 

| 

on Road or in Race; A Sure Winner for 
, Strength, | 

Lightness | 
and Grace. 






















ee i ar 
== == — 
Wintons_ have Double Diamond Stee! Frame; 
i Bearings; eumatic 
Cork Handles; Garford Saddles, ete. When | 
3 get a Winton—it’s a winner. 
INTON BICYCLE CO., 
{125 Perkins Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.% 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. HEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
wno send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against poying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should 
be made to them until the person who subscribes 
has received the paper for from one to two months. 
The receiving of the paper for that length of time 
will be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent— 
and then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


MENTAL DISTURBANCE. 


The influence of mental states on the general 
health has long been recognized. A paper read 
before the London Hospital Medical Society goes 
into the subject with great particularity, and shows 
that mental disturbance often causes even organic 
derangement. 

It is admitted that arterial strain, an undue 
pressure of the blood on the walls of the arteries, 
tends to produce a fatty degeneration of their 
inner coat, and thus gives rise to arterial tumors 
and to cerebral hemorrhage which sometimes 
causes paralysis, apoplexy and softening of the 
brain. 

Now it is certain both that such tension may 
result from continued domestic anxiety, and that 
it is the occasion of many cases of angina pectoris, 
effecting those cardiac changes to which some of 
the forms of angina are due. 

That mental disturbance gives rise to indigestion 
is well known. Experiments show that anger and 
other emotions arrest the secretion of gastric 
juice. It is also probable that the peristaltic action 
of the stomach and bowels is affected by emotions. 
The extreme constipation of melancholia -is 


believed to be due to the mental state of the | 


patients. 

The connection of simple jaundice with sudden 
mental emotion is generally admitted. Such facts 
as the following are not uncommon: a young 
woman becomes yellow at the discovery of her 
misdeeds; another, on hearing that her fiancé was 
killed; a young man, on being discharged from 
office because he had not grown tall enough. 

Simple jaundice is often followed by acute 
yellow atrophy, which is also known to be directly 
eaused by shock. In this form of jaundice there is 
always disorganization of the liver cells. 

Even cancer may have a like origin. Sir James 
Paget says, “Too often cancer quickly follows 
deep anxiety, deferred hope, or disappointment.” 
Murchison says substantially the same. Doctor 
Snow, in the Lancet some years ago, asserts his 
conviction that a great many cases of cancer are 
due to mental anxiety. 

What has been said is certainly enough to 
emphasize the importance of habitual self-control. 
One should not make one’s trials worse by letting 
them become the cause of permanent, perhaps 
fatal, organic derangement. 


a 
SNAKE AND MONGOOS. 


The mongoos is a deadly enemy to snakes, and 
although a little creature, not in the least formida-. 
ble in appearance, it has no hesitation in attacking 
the largest serpents. The author of “Sport in 
Southern India” thus describes the animal’s 
method of warfare: 

“One of our officers,” says the writer, “had a 
tame mongoos, a charming little pet. Whenever 
we could procure a cobra, we used to turn it into 
an empty store-room, which had a window high up 
from the ground, so that it was perfectly safe to 
stand there and look on. 

“The cobra, when dropped from the bag or 
basket, would wriggle into one of the corners of 
the room, and there coil himself up. The mon- 
goos showed the greatest excitement when he was 
brought to the window, and would eagerly jump 
down into the room the moment he was let loose; 
and there his behavior became very curious and 


interesting. He would instantly round his back, 
making every hair stand out at right angles, and 
approach the cobra on tiptoe, with a peculiar 
humming kind of noise. The snake, in the mean- 
time, would show signs of great anxiety, erecting 
its head and hood in order to be ready to strike 
when its enemy should come near enough. | 

“Then the mongoos would run backward and | 
forward in front of the snake, getting within what | 
appeared to us striking distance. The snake would | 
thrust at him repeatedly, and appear to hit him, 
but the mongoos, quite unconcerned, would con- 
tinue his comical (lance. 

“Suddenly, and with a movement so rapid that 
the eye could not follow it, he would pin the cobra 
by the back of the head. One could hear the sharp 

teeth crunch into the snake’s skull, and in a second, 
lall was over. After the battle, the mongoos 
would eat the snake’s head and a part of its body, 
| with great gusto. 
| “Its own safety lies in its perfect judgment of 
| the distance the snake can strike. The increase 
| of its apparent size, from its hair standing out at 
| right angles, deceives the snake, so that its fangs 
| never really touch the body of the mongoos at all. 
| They only graze the tips of its hair.” 
| 





THE INCREDIBLE. 


The French saying, “It is the incredible which 
happens,” receives illustration almost every week 
in the newspapers. For instance, Edward H—, 
of Jersey City, and his brother James were walk. 
ing along the brow of the Palisades of the Hudson 
on the twelfth of last February, when Edward 
became dizzy and ran a few steps to save himeelf | 
from falling. He lost his equilibrium, and fell 
headlong over the face of the cliff, there about | 
seventy feet high. 


In the air he turned; his feet landed on a pro. | 
| jecting point of rock about fifteen feet from the | 
top; from this he fell about thirty feet to a ledge | 
not more than six feet long by three wide, and | 
there he lay insensible till recovered by a ladder 

| from below. The man was not injured at all. So 
says the New York Herald of February thirteenth. 

At the Boston fire of March 10, 1893, John F. 
Egan, a district chief fireman, was on the roof of a | 
building eight stories high when the fire cut him 
off from any way of escape but one. He crawled 
out by arms and legs, his back downward, on an 
electric cable, and hung thus suspended about one 
hundred feet above the street, in the midst of 
sparks and smoke, for many minutes. 

He was rescued by firemen who cut the cable on 
the roof of a building opposite the burning one, 
tied a wire to the cut end, and so lowered Mr. 
Egan, who slipped along the cable as it descended, 
to within twenty-five feet of the ground, whence 
he dropped into a net, and was saved from any 
thing worse than great exhaustion. 

Had either of these adventures been told as 
“stories,” they would probably have been regarded 
as incredible. In fact, men who have really lived 
adventurous lives, and then have written what 
they have seen, undergone, or credibly heard 
of, are frequently accused of “spinning yarns,” 
when they have suppressed a part of the truth 
through fear of not being believed. 





SAVED BY HIS DOG. 


The “Naval and Military Sketch-Book” contains 
a good story of a dog whose perseverance saved 
his master’s life. In the year 1758, when the Eng. 
| lish made an attack upon St. Malo, a French 
shepherd was compelled to act as guide to the 
Coldstream Guards, and purposely led them astray. 
General Vernon ordered him to be hanged. 


That officer used to say that he never witnessed 
anything more affecting than the efforts of the 
shepherd’s dog to hinder the men from putting the 
rope round his master’s neck. The executioner 
had no small difficulty in ne the affectionate 
animal off, although assisted by two drummers 
who enjoyed the reputation of having been prac- 
tised dog-stealers in Westminster. 

“But John Bull is a poor creature when it comes 
to the pinch,” General Vernon used to add, when 
telling the story, “and I could not find it in my 
heart to put the stubborn fellow to death for his 
patriotism. So, after well frightening him, and 
almost breaking his heart by threatening to have 
his dog destroyed, I let him go, and the faithful 
creature with him.” 





INGENIOUS. 


One of the talents of the restaurant-waiter, 
according to the humorous paragraphers, is fer | 
tility of resource. The story of the waiter who | 
told the smart young man who ordered elephant | 
on toast that he must pay in advance is time- 
honored. From France comes another story of | 
a waiter’s ingenuity. 

A patron ordered a filet sauté. He was told that | 
the cook was out of filet sauté. Then he ordered | 
chicken. That, too, was out. | 

“Why,” he asked the waiter, “does the bill of | 
fare offer a choice of three dishes?” | 

After a moment’s reflection the waiter earnestly | 
replied : | 

hoes ty see, sir, itis the proprietor who takes his 
| choice.” | 








LADY WORTLEY’S MISTAKE. 


In making pleasant advances toward strangers 
one should always be prepared for a surprise. It 
often happens that appearances betray one into a 
wrong opinion. A story is told of a startling 
experience of Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley in | 
Gorhambury. | 

This English lady was driving along a country 
road, when a gate was opened for her by a small 
country lad. She gave him a small coin and a 
pleasant smile, and said: 

“Pm sure you are not a Hertfordshire boy, 
because you are so polite.” 

— a liar, ’cause I be,” was the convincing 
reply. 





PUZZLING. 


On acertain Western railroad, for convenience, 
the locomotive is made to push the train down to 
the terminus, instead of, as on the return trip, | 
pulling the train after it. 


This circumstance occasioned great bewilder- 
ment of mind to a freshly-made citizen of the 
place, who was of Milesian origin. 

“T kin — understhand,” he observed, after 
watching this phenomenon one day, “how the 
injine pulls thim cars oop, but I’m bothered in- 
toirely to understhand howiver thim cars pulls the 
injine down!” 





White Teeth.—"Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous | 
Dentifrice’ whitens and preserves the teeth. (Adv. 


The Chemical Diamond Wick. 


Comparatively indestructible. No 
trimming. Gives a soft, white light. 
Brighter than gas; consumes 20 per 
cent. less oil and no odor. For Oil Stoves 
it is of inestimable value. Agents wanted. 

nd 10 cents for sample and circulars. 

This Wick has been tested for two years 
and has proven all we claim for it. 


THE CHEMICAL DIAMOND WICK CO., “LEOMINSTER, MASS. 














the Columbian Exposition Department of 
Publicity. All about Chicago and the Fair 
freely illustrated and described. All points of 
interest and how to reach them. Over 100 
beautiful half-tone.cuts of prominent build- 
inzs, streets, parks, ets., with large map of the 
city and elaborated bir.’s-eye view of the Fair 





Grounds. Much more authentic, valuable, and 
concise information than in many of the 50c 
and 75c Guides. 


JAS. H. WALKER CO., Dry Gooos, CHIcAGo. 


To prevent an indiscriminate distribution we 
require a remittance of 20c, and with this book 
we senda 20-cent coupon which wil! be re- 
celved the same as cash in payment for any- 
thing in our Great Dry Goo 1s esta b- 

lishment, practically 

making these valuable 








THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS have sent us testimonials 
of the merits of our | 


. . | 

Seamless Ribbed Waist 

FOR CHILDREN. 
Combines Durability with 
Delightful Ease and Comfort. 
The only perfect low-priced Waist 
made, Sizes, 1 to 12 years. For sale by 
all first-class Dry Goods Dealers. If | 
unable to procure in your town send | 
c 


to us for sample, enclosing 25 cents, 
or 35 cents for the better grade. 


NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO., 











A Fair Skin 
can always be ensured if, after exposure to 
the sun and rough winds, ladies will use 


Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream 
Gentlemen find that if used after 


shaving it relieves all irritations of 
the Skin. 


A TRIAL BOTTLE 


(Full Value) sent for 6 cts. (to cover 
cost) to any COMPANION reader. 


Price 50 cents at Druggists. 
Sent post-paid, 60 cents per bottle, 





Originators and Sole Manufacturers, Nazareth, Pa. ! A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine St., Portland, Maine. 
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who still follow antiquated methods of raising 


mixtures of what they suppose to be cream of 
tartar and soda, compounded haphazard, 


The best housekeepers use the Royal Baking 
Its scientific composition insures 


flavored, most wholesome food be produced. To 


ing Powder we would like to send our Cook Book, 
Mark your request “For instruction.” 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall Street, New-York. 
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Full Length Five Inches. 


(> In ease your dealer cannot supply you we shall 
be pleased to tell you where they can be found. 





Strawberry 
Forks 


HOUGH a recent Novelty the 
Strawberry Fork is a very 
useful piece of Silver, as it can be 
used singly as an Olive, Cheese 
or Pickle Fork, or by the dozen in 
daintily serving the best of the 
garden’s early products. 
For Wedding Presents they 
are novel and inexpensive gifts. 
We make a variety of designs. 





Always look 
jor this 
Trade Mark 
when 
purchasing 
Silverware. 





For sale by all First-Class Jewelers. 





Towle 


Company, 


Manufacturing Newburyport, Mass. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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STOLE A STEAMBOAT. 


Among the most interesting anecdotes con- 
tained in the ‘‘Personal Reminiscences of L. E. 
Chittenden,” recently published, are two which 
he relates of Perley P. Pitkin, a gallant Ver- 
monter of Grant's army, who twice narrowly 
escaped being tried ‘by court martial for the 
curious crime of stealing a steamboat. 

On the first occasion Pitkin, then quartermaster, 
was returning from Vermont with a number of 
fine horses which he had just purchased for the 
use of the officers of his regiment. He had them 
in a stable on the outskirts of Alexandria, when 
one night there was a sudden alarm that the 
terrible Mosby, with his guerrillas, was close 
at hand and about to pounce upon the camp. 

Hastily summoning his men, Quartermaster 
Pitkin got them to rush the horses down to the 
dock, where he found a fine, swift steamboat, with 
steam up, waiting to take an official messenger 
to Washington. Of this boat he took possession, 
and the engineer had just obeyed his order to 
cast off when the officer for whose use she was 
intended dashed down the wharf, leaped on board, 
and demanded an explanation. 

He received the reply that a lot of the best 


horses in the country were being taken to a safe | 


place where the rebels could not get them. 


“But you have no right to take my boat!’’ 


cried the indignant officer. ‘You are violating 
the regulations! You are liable to be court- 
martialled and shot! Bring that boat back to 
the dock or I will complain of you and have you 
arrested. You will certainly be shot if you 
disobey !”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ was the cool reply. 
“They can shoot me if they want to; but Mosby 
can’t have them hosses!’’ 

Mosby did not get the horses, nor was the 
resolute quartermaster punished. 

His second offence was one still more credi- 
table and quite as flagrant. It occurred just 
after the terrible fighting in the Wilderness. The 
wounded, in a continuous and dreadful proces- 
sion of ambulances, were moved to Belle Plain 
on the Rappahannock and thence by steamer to 
Washington. 

All the steamers obtainable were employed in 
carrying them, yet so great was their number 
that thousands of wounded and dying men lay in 
the fields without shelter, waiting their turn. 
Pitkin had been sent to superintend their removal. 

While the transfer was still going on, a fine, 
swift steamer came down the river with a young 
officer, bearing despatches. Finding her at the 
wharf, with orders to lie up until his return, 
Pitkin ordered as many wounded as she would 
carry to be taken on board, despite the remon- 
strances of the youthful commander. 

“Do you propose to have this boat do nothing 
for two days, with our men dying in the fields, 
when in that time she can make four trips to 
Washington ?”’ Pitkin asked. . 

He replied that he had nothing to do with the 
wounded; that he had his orders to wait two 
days and no man should move the boat before 
that time. But Coionel Pitkin promptly sent 


for a sergeant and a file of men, and simply | 


ordering them to arrest and remove the young 





***T don't suppose you know it, my lord, but Fo 


there’s been a mistake somewhere, and this 
pudding’s froze!’ ”’ 

This anecdote will be remembered by the oldest 
inhabitant as having been told to him of another 
old inhabitant in his native village. It was to!d 
as having happened to Mr. Blaine, among the 
anecdotes related of that statesman just after lis 
death, and actually went the rounds. Yet tho 
story is as old as ice-cream itself, and probal)'y 
more familiar than ice-cream. One feels like 
putting an injunction upon its further use as a 
new tale; though there is no reason why the sa:ne 
old story should not be told, in its frank and 


undisguised antiquity, as long as the world | 


stands. 

Not long ago the present gleaner came upon 
the following local anecdote in a Western paper: 

‘Last week Carter Hanson went up to Jones's 
Landing to purchase hides. As usual when he 
goes there, he hung a calf's tail out of a knot-hole 
in the upper part of the front of the Hide and 
Tallow Company's shack, to indicate that he was 
there buying. 


“He hadn't been there long before an old 


backwoodsman came in, looking very much 
demoralized. Carter had seen the man standing 


around in front for as much as an hour. 

*« ‘See here, stranger,’ said the back woodsman, 
‘be you the boss here ?” 

**+I’m the envoy extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary of the Hide and ‘allow Company,’ says 
Carter. 

“*Oh, be you? Wal, then, I guess you can tell 
me what 1 want to know; and that is, how in 
time did that critter get in through that knot-hole 
up there an’ leave jest his tail stickin’ out ?’”’ 

This anecdote is probably of even greater 
antiquity than the other; and yet there are 


undoubtedly several distinct neighborhoods in | 


the country where it has not yet been located. 
A WORKING DOG. 


It is no new thing for the dog to work for 
human beings. He has always been a helper to 





humanity, and, unlike the cat or the donkey, | 


seems never so happy as when he is employed, 
not for himself, but for others. It is a new thing, 
however, for a dog to obtain a situation as an 
electrical employé. 


This is what has been done by a dog whose 
ordinary home is in London, England, and who 
bears the name of Skip. He is a terrier by race. 

He belonged to an employé of the telegraph 
service, and was so intelligent and willing a fellow 
that his master had no difficulty in teaching him 
to carry the end of a wire through the under- 
ground conduits or. large tubes in which the 
electric wires are buried in England. Having 
carried a wire through the conduit, Skip would 
skip back to the other end, ready to take another. 

He proved to be so useful in this capacity that 
he was regularly employed for the purpose, and 
has been sent from London to Brighton and other 
British towns wherever new wires are to be 
extended through these tunnels. 
ably performed his work well. 

It should be stated in fairness, however, that 
Skip is plentifully supplied with bones and other 
delicacies as he works, and that the alacrity with 
which he runs back through the tube to get 
another wire frequently has reference to a bit of 
cake at the other end. Men and horses are 


probably the only animals that will work well | 


| on an empty stomach. 


man if he made further trouble, bade the work | 


of mercy continue. 

The steamer made her four trips, and when 
she returned with the young officer a fifth load of 
wounded accompanied him. 

He was foolish enough to make complaint, and 
a court of inquiry recommended that Pitkin be 
court-martialled upon charges serious enough 
indeed, in a military sense, the specifications of 
which were submitted to General Grant. 

Nothing was heard of them thereafter, until the 
insulted youth went personally to inquire their 
fate, when he was told that the general deemed 
it best to postpone the consideration of such a 
case ‘‘until after the close of the war!”’ 


——— 3. 


OLD, BUT EVER NEw. 


The seeker after new and interesting anecdotes 
for a paper like The Companion, which must 
have many such every week, will be unhappy 
unless he has a good, wholesome liking for old 
faces. So many old faces does he find, moreover, 
that he sometimes begins to think that the saying 
is true that all the stories have been told, and 
that the best we can do is to tell them over again. 
However, being fond: of old faces, he is cheered 
by the return of truly perennial anecdotes, and 
rejoices that humanity possesses so amiable a 
trait as to be disposed, by continually twisting a 
story about, and locating it in some new spot, to 
make it new again. 


And yet he sometimes feels that there is such a 
thing as locating a story in too many places and 
telling it too many times; it is in danger thus of 
losing some of its original freshness and universal 
adaptability. 

This, for instance, one feels to be the case with 
an anecdote like this, told in a recent English 
book, “A Diary of the Salisbury Parliament :” 

“Lord Rosebery had invited to his house one 
evening some fashionable people, and also a 
Scotch farmer whose acquaintance he had made 
at election times in Midlothian. The farmer 
found his way to the supper-room, and there saw 
the ladies eating, with evident delight, a pleasant- 
looking compound which was colored pink, and 
was served m saucers. 

“The farmer ordered some of this.’ He took a 
large spoonful and conveyed it to his mouth. A 
look of painful surprise crossed his countenance, 
but he closed his eyes, shut his mouth, and with 
a few spasms swallowed the ice. 

“This was all very well for him. He was a 
strong man, accustomed to difficulties; but he 
felt that the others should be warned. He sidled 
up to Lord Rosebery with a saucer of the ice- 
cream, plucked him by the arm and whispered : 








Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 
Odorless, non-porsonous. Ask your druggist for it. (Adv. 
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“Invaluable” Bust Figures exactly one’s size. 
Ladies, write Ufford, 12 West St., Boston, for circulars. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





STON Stammerers’ Institute and 
School. Alwaysopen. All impediments in speech 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 


wa NTED. Canvassers to sell Castilian Cream 
for removing grease, fresh paint andink. A prep- 
aration of great merit which has a large sale wherever 
introduced. Only a small capital required for an agency. 
Address F. C. LORD, Agent, West Roxbury, Mass. 


ya LUABLE TO ATHLETES— Records and con- 
densed history of Base Bail, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bicycling, Yachting, Rowing, ete. School, coilege, ama- 
teur and prof. records in ail sports. Signed articles 
by leading authorities. Illustrated. Send 10 cents. 
F. K. LANPHER & Co., 48 Summer &t., Boston, Mass. 
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A large part of this is stopped if mothers will use 


- @mnfort Powder 


It Cures Eczema. 

Stops the Smart of Burns. 
Cures Itching, any kind. 
Relieves Sunburn, Quickly. 
Cures Pimples, Insect Bite, Bed Sores, 
Tender Feet, Chafing. 

Send four cents in stamps for Sample and Book. 

| Sold by Druggists. Price 50c. per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


rt Soap for Hands, Face and Complexion. | 


. Emollient and Curative. 25 cts. a cake. 
Never 
NEVER 
NEVER 


The long spring is never made now. 


se Comfo 
It is Antiseptic 





Now 
it is the 


Quick-winding 
Waterbury. 





He has invari- | 


Genuine. 
Jeweled. 
Accurate, 
Handsome. 
See it. 
All sewelers sell it. 
Sts. 36 


All styles, $4 to 





MENTION THIS 


50c. WILL BUY YOU 
a nice Bangle Pin or Friend- 
ship Ring. Any name artisti. 























cally engraved. Dainty birthday 4am 
gifts. 5 for $2. Rolle a” Tdua 


¢ or solid silver. (Solid gold, $ 
H. F. LELAND, Worcester, Mass. 


AGENTS WA NTED Only those that mean 


business accepted. Outfits (samples of cloth) $7.00, 
refunded when $100 worth of orders taken. Good earn- 
ings for right parties, as our goods are well known. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co., 11 to % Lliot St., Boston, Mass. 
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MILLER’S REFORM BOOTS AND SHOES 
3 For Women and Men 
ea) Will annihilate corns, bunions, 
? and all troubies of the feet. War- 
ranted Hand-Made. Need no 
breaking in, and recommended 
by our best physicians. Send for 
pamphilet for ordering by mail. 
EDMUND W. MILLER, 
8D Beacon Street, Boston. 
Sold from Stock or Made to Order. 
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Your Aching Back. 


Whether in man, woman or child, the Hop 
Plaster gives instant, comforting relief. 
Soothing, pain-killing, strengthening virtues 
combined with general excellence in the best, 
most successful plaster on the market. 
The 
| sides. 


enuine goods have our name on both 
op Plaster Co., Boston. Look for it. 








We have a plan by which 


boys can work for us, no 


matter how far from Boston, 





and can make good pay. 


Send for Circulars explaining everything. 
A. O. VERY CYCLE CO., Boston. 
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3A New Principle 4 
| gapplied to Consumptiong 


And diseases of Throat and Lungs. 
A Winter and Summer Resort of omnll 
excellence,including separate sanitarium 
treatment by strictly ~egular physicians, 
@A Two Week's Stay will prove superiority 
over any climatic change. Report of Med 
ical Commission showing results hitherto 
unknown and impossible by prevailing meth. 
ods, also illustrated folder and addresses 
of patients cured sent on application. 


STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUNM, 
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Lakewood-on-Chautau 
Box 186, New York. 
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Komchacin Cal 


For 
Piles, Hemorrhoids, 
Fissure and 
Kindred Complaints. 


Has the sanction 
of the purest scien- 
tific principles in its 
methods of applica- 
tion and its practi- 
eal results are in 
some cases little 
short of marvel- 
lous; a cure fre- 
quently follows a 
single treatment, 
and rarely dosevere 
cases require more 
than two or three 
treatments. Pack- 
age containing ev- 
eryshing needful to 
relieve you of the 


© - 
painful troubles tal LOR 1G 
sent post siden re- 


Se 
ceipt of $1.00. 


Address KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 
130 Lincoln Street. Boston. 
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All Grocers and 
Druggists, 25c. a 
Bottle. 























Knabbs FROOTBEER 


Their patience will be rewarded, and the dog seems to realize the 
pleasurable anticipation that fills those young hearts. 
knows it will keep them strong and well during the exhausting summer 
She makes it for her little onés as Aer mother made it for her when 


she was a child, d So erent 
healthful, economical, makes 
delicious, and ‘pure. galfons. 






They love it, and mother 






Buy ONLY Knapp’s 
Rootbeer Extract, it 
is the BEST. 
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Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


Always in stock, made in the best manner ready for use. 


Sheets. 


All torn off by hand from the famous Housewife, Pequot, Fruit of the 
Loom, Atiantic and Wamsutta Cottons. 
Unbleached Sheets for Help, ready for immediate delivery. 


Pillow Slips. 


5,000 Slips finished, one yard long, at 
2,000 Extra Finished Slips torn off by hand, 36 


inches long, at Pt 
Quilts. 


All sizes, suitable for single, 3-4 and full beds, to order by mail. Ask 
any questions, we shall be glad to give information about any house- 
keeping goods. Address, 


| SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., Boston. 


12 1-2 cts. each. 


15 cts. each. 




















Contract and House Furnishing Dept. 


Private Parties, 


desiring to completely furnish Dwell- 
ings, Halls, Flats, Offices, Stores, Hotels, 


Public Authorities, Yachts, etc., etc., at the least possible 
expense, time and trouble should inquire 


Firms or Corporations into the inducements offered by our 


Contract and House Furnishing Department. At the least possible inconvenience 
to patrons we will gladly furnish Samples, Estimates and full information in the 











| equipping of any interior in 








Shades, Furniture, Table Linen, Silver Ware, 
Awnings, Carpets, Blankets, China, 
Curtains, Kitchen Needs, Sheets, Wooden Ware, 
Upholstery, Straw Matting, Pillow Cases, Brass Goods, 
Rugs, Domestic Carpetings, Quilts, Cutlery, 
Portieres, Pictures, Tin Ware, Glass Ware, 
Bedsteads and Bedding, Brooms, Toilet Articles, Lamps, &c., &c. 








Wherever desirable we will send our representative. Letters of inquiry 
promptly attended to and circular of information mailed upon application. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 





Summer Luxuries. 


Outing Furniture — For the Piazza or Lawn. 








The advantage of purchasing Rattan Goods of us is two-fold : 
our assortment is as large as any two ordinary furniture stores, and 
it represents a stock carefully compiled from the best patterns of 
different manufacturers. 

You secure at once Choice and Quality. 
Our prices are in many cases below the retail 
list. We handle only the goods of leading 
> makers and warrant every piece ourselves. 

All the new productions, full-length styles 
and Rattan-shape pieces are carried in many 
different finishes. 

For Piazzas, Lawns, Tennis Courts, Yachts or Boats, and for all Outing pur- 
poses, we are exceptionally fitted to supply the furniture wants of our customers. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Rattan Furniture mailed on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 
gu ? , 


Paine’s Furniture Co,, 48 canai st., “waste Boston, 


Read Between the Lines 


Most people know only comparatively few things ‘horoughly—all else is more or less uncertain. Take your 


and you will discover some highly interesting 


own case. What do you know about carpets,for example? Are you competent to detect poor materials, or 


statements relative to Carpets and UPuHo.stTery. 


imperfect weaving, or unreliable colorings, or old-style patterns? No. Then will it not be wisdom on your part 


They are not addressed to somebody else— 


to make your purchases of carpets where all these points are taken care of in your interest—where you are 


some dweller in another town or city— 


protected not only from direct misrepresentation but from the results of your own inexperience ? 


but straight and square to You. 


Two things we promise: To tell you the whole truth about whatever you buy; to make good any hidden 


Read them ! 


defect which may appear subsequent to purchase. Can you ask more? 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


Carpets and Upholstery, 
BOSTON. 


658 Washington St. Opposite Boylston St. 





WE INVITE 


Your Inspection of our Immense 
Assortment of 





Mats | Rugs 











Summer Carpetings. 


WE ALWAYS CARRY A FULL STOCK OF THE LATEST PATTERNS OF 


Oriental Carpets and Rugs, Axminsters, Wiltons, Brus- 
sels, Tapestries and Ingrains, New Straw Mattings, 
Oil Cloths, all widths, Art. Squares, and 
every description of Mats. 


Styles Were Never Better, Nor Prices Ever Lower. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co.. 


163 to 169 Washington St. (between State and Cornhill), Boston. 





A Reduction in Price 


but not in quality. Now is the opportunity of 
the season to get a fine racket at a special price. 







Wright & Ditson’s 
COMPANION: RACKET No. 2 


has a Redwood Handle and Hardwood Throat, 18 x 25 Strands, best quality red and white Ameri- 
can Gut, full standard shape, size and weight, and guaranteed to be equal‘to a $4.00 Racket. 


Special Offer. Free Delivery. 


On receipt of $2.75 we will give a Wright & Ditson Handicap Ball with each No. 2 Racket 
sold, and prepay mail or express charges on the Racket and Ball to any point in New England. 
This Special Offer is good only for a limited time. First come, first served. We have only a few 
hundred on.hand. Every. Racket is warranted. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston. 





Sewing $19.50.1C7 LEAR 





ONCEPTION. 
Machines. 


How many people know what 
STERLING SILVER INLAID 

The **Champion,’’ with best grade of Oak 
or Walnut, latest bent Woodwork, Ribbon Stand, 


Spoons and Forks are, or in 
what their merit consists ? 
Nickel-trimmed Head, Full Set of Attachments“ ** ‘rt @ cent to know. 
in velvet-lined metal Case, handsomely put up. 
Self-threading Cylinder Shuttle, very light and Jaddress for 





Send a postal to our 










easy running. NFORMATION < 
Warranted for ro Years. LLUSTRATED. os 
A value never before equalled in New England. y om 
Sent to nearest freight office, charges prepaid, ei f suertapey:, Crees a 
on receipt of $19.50. te habit 3 srecgy o< 
; : . ow and why do we c= 
If not entirely satisfactory will exchange for do it? be 
any other make of Machine and allow the . = 


amount paid towards whatever Machine is pur- Our certificate tells. 
chased. We sell all other makes of Sewing Ask your Jeweler for the 
Machines as well as **Champion,”’ also supplies }INLAID Spoons and Forks. 
for all Machines. MADE ONLY BY THE 


Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


Box 810, Bridgeport, Conn. = 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


31 Hayward Place, Boston, J. N. Leach, Prop, 











Wall Papers 


that are beautiful for Sea-Shore and 
Summer Cottages as well as for 
your permanent homes can always 
be found at 


J. W. GERRY'S, 47 Cornhill. 


Papers that produce the effect of a 
wall upholstered in Cretonne, Silk 
Plush and Old Tapestry always in 
stock and of the 


Standard Grades | HIGHEST GRADE. 


AT NOMINAL PRICES. 1893 Model, Pneumatic Tire, $100 
Don’t fail to see our immense]1893 Model, Cushion Tire, . $85 
stock, filling three floors and com- 

. Send for Catalogue. 


prising: all that can be desired, 
HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


before making your selections. 
Boston, Mass. 


Nomad Cycles. 








Remember the number. 
47 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 47 








